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THE POETRY OF LIFE. 


Amoncst all the riddles which philosophers have de- 
lighted in propounding for their mutual mystification, 
perhaps few have been put forth with an air of deeper 
profundity than the simple, yet home-coming question— 
What is life? Well, we need hardly be surprised; for 
(to follow in the same enticing path) there certainly is 
no one question to which so many inconsistent, yet 
genuine answers have been, and will be, returned. The 
philosophers may claim to themselves the merit of 
propounding the query; but the whole congregated 
voice of humanity would be insufficient to fill up the 
reply. Of all the myriad inhabitants who now tread 
the surface of this chequered planet, of all the beings 
who throng the immeasurable universe, each is prac- 
tically working out his own especial answer to this 
searching question. Generation after generation will 


| be called into being, each adding its portion to the 


mighty chorus, each presenting some new phasis in 
the infinite portraiture of life. But what then? Be- 
cause the stream is exhaustless, shall we refuse to drink ? 
Because the field of vision is interminable, shall we 
therefore refuse to look around us? Let us rather 
climb to the mountain’s top, and gaze with chastened 
reverence and uplifted hearts into the far-extending 
view. Let not our souls rest from their striving, till 
we have at least solved the riddle of our own humble 
destiny, till we have patiently discerned the bearings 
of our own narrow path in the vast labyrinth of exist- 
ence. 

What, then, is life? ‘A gilded toy,’ lightly exclaims 
one; ‘a feather borne upon the passing breeze, a bubble 
floating on the stream, sporting and sparkling brightest 
in the gayest sunshine! This is life; this the golden 
measure of all our hopes; this the sum of mortal joy f 
Merrily the sand runs through, even to the last bright 
grain; and then—— Well, as ye will! Look for care, ye 
who like it best: trouble may always be had for seeking ; 
and that without stint, without even an envious grudge. 
To live, is but to enjoy life: let each, then, follow his 
own heart’s bent. Live, and let live, while ye may; 
the world is wide, and time too short to waste on idle 
fears!’ Alas, poor butterfly! heedlessly thou sportest 
in the glittering sunshine. But is it well with thee, 
that all thy joy, thy very life, should come and go at 
the bidding of an accident? Think yet again, thou 
giddy trifler. Art thou, then, the merest sport of cir- 
cumstance—a helpless atom in a heedless whirl, the 
ready football in a game of chances? Is it all reckless- 
ness and hazard? Has thy life no deeper meaning than 
the rattling of thy dice-box? ‘If so,’ impatiently eja- 
culates yon careworn despiser of others’ follies, ‘the 
sooner he is safely laid in his last long box the better 
for himself and others. The world could manage very 


well without any such idle lumber. The only sensible 
purpose of life, is to make your fortune as honestly as 
you can, and then enjoy it. Make yourself independent 
of everybody. No frisking about at other people’s ex- 
pense. And what signifies the nonsense and whimsi- 
calities of a poor, squeamish, uncomfortable being, not 
worth as much as would pay for his own coffin? Who 
really cares for such a man? Nobody. ‘There are 
plenty of them. Good sort of men enough in their 
way: no doubt mean very well; fancy they have some 
destiny to accomplish, and all that sort of thing. But 
what does it all come to? Why, you might see them 
die off by scores, like flies in frosty weather. And who 
ever troubles himself about any one of them? Nobody 
—nobody. Unless, indeed, he happens to have tickled 
the fancy of your gossipping readers; and then, likely 
enough, when he is dead, they’ll give a grand dinner in 
honour of his starvation, and say all manner of fine 
things about him, and wish they had got him amongst 
them, so that he might “die over again,” I-suppose. 
What man of any sense would squander away his life 
in such miserable folly? Iam a man of some experi- 
ence; and, take my word for it, there is nothing like an 
independency, and nothing like working hard for it. 
There ought to have been a notice stuck up in the 
world long before this time—‘“ No admittance except 
on business.” It would have saved a deal of misery. 
Talk about the object of life! If you want a pattern 
that will wear well, and not wash out, stick to addition 
and multiplication: no idle frippery, no sentimental 
drivelling.’ P 

Still, what is life? oh man of sage experiences! Is 
but to live life’s proud prerogative? Is, then, its only 
good, defence from evil? Has it no reality save toil ?— 
no recompense, but that same dreary independence? Is 
its whole amount to dig a sullen grave, deeper—deeper 
—deeper, even while strength shall last, and then lie 
down in cold security? Has life no deeper spring than 
this ?—no wider scope ?—no loftier purpose ? 

‘Loftier? Ay, as the eagle’s proudest flight is loftier 
than the paltry burrowing of a dormouse!’ responds an 
eager, fretful voice. ‘ Fortune is well, and toil must be 
endured ; but for what? For their own sweet sake? No: 
nor for a barren independence! That we are born into 
a world of strife and toil, is true; but let us at least 
strive like men, conscious of the lofty prizes that await 
our grasp. Who that had a soul nobler than the grub 
upon which he treads, could tamely creep through life 
without a prouder thought than stirs within the pre- 
cincts of an ant-hill? For what do we live as men, if 
this be all our lot? Why not mere ants? Why not 
our dull concerns directed by the same unerring in- 
stinct? Because those same concerns can yield a richer 
and a nobler harvest for those who have the strength 
to use the sickle. The soul must be arbiter of its own 
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free lot-—the forecast and fulfilment of its chosen pur- 


posea. And for what was man thus gifted with a con- | sighted, 


sciousness ‘of thought, a power of self-inspection, a 
capability of controlling even his own strong passions, 
and bending all to the accomplishment of one life- 
absorbing object? Why was man, thus highly gi 
placed to struggle and to sympathise with his fellow- 
man? Was it that he should dedicate his undying 
energies to the merest insect task of procuring a brief 
and petty subsistence? Was it for this, oh beneficent 
Giver of life and power! was it for this thou gavest 
man dominion over all thy creatures? Nay, rather, he 
who thus circumscribes his own life, basely renounces 
his noblest inheritance; and another shall lead him, 
and rule over him. What can distinguish man most 
nobly from his fellows? What, save the greater power 
of influencing all for ? To attain this power, to 
exert this God-like influence, is the truest and proudest 
object of human life. This alone can shed a lustre 
over ‘ife’s brief struggle, and cast an undying radiance 
throughout succteding generations. If you seek an 
object worth the living for, let it be to make the world 
your debtor.’ 

‘Even so, brave sir!’ adds a fourth in chilling 
accents; ‘fondly anticipating a lively and indefatigable 
appreciation of all that you haven’t done, as the most 
touching acknowledgment of your wondrous merits. 
What is life? sayest thou. The caterer of death: a 
cold and withering mockery: a goodly-seeming tree, 
whose sweetest fruit is gilded rottenness. Joy to thy 
proud aspirings, thy yearning sympathies, thy lofty 
purposes, thy bold and generous trust in human grati- 
tude! Fond dreamer! a cold and bitter morning is at 
hand: happy for thee if death relieve thy folly from its 
hideous awakening. Dream on until thine eyes are 
opened to the stark reality; and then—nay, shrink not 
from thy hard-earned portion—look to receive wretched- 
ness for thy pride, coldness for thy sympathy, misre- 
presentation for thy noblest purposes, and a freezing 
mixture for thine expected gratitude; turning all into 
an iceberg. Oh, ’tis a brave world to try the toughness 
of a heart! Your veriest earthworm is life’s true phi- 
ar he looks for nothing, and he finds all he 
seeks,’ 

* Peace, troubling spirit!’ exclaims a deep, stern 
voice, in tones of mingled sorrow and reproof; ‘nor 
with thy bitter sarcasms thus belie thy Maker’s won- 
drous plan. Despite thy mockery, man has indeed a 
noble purpose to achieve; and high or low, or rich or 
poor, may equally attain it. Nor is man’s destiny a 

isoned drop, a foul anomaly in God’s fair universe. 

ut what is man? Bethink thee well. Why should 
he thus have dominion over all, and become the chosen 
delegate of Omnipotence? The answer should afford a 
clue to the mystery of his being. He is an image of the 
Self-Existent. He only of earth’s inhabitants, by a 
conscious and voluntary effort, can mould and fashion 
his own life’s character; he only can look into his 
own mind, and deliberately choose whether he will 
indulge his natural and itary inclinations, or 
whether he will struggle to conform his whole future 
life to some standard of excellence which his intellect 
recognises and approves; he only can say to the entice- 
ments and promptings of his own dark passions, “ How 
can I do this great wickedness, and sin against God?” 
He only can momentarily determine, and thus seemingly 
create, his own life’s destiny. He only can cabdes 
and govern his own little world within; and it is only 
then that he can worthily influence the world 
without. Such is the tenure by which man 
stands at the head of God’s creation; and such is the 
inalienable birthright, the essential characteristic, of 
every human being: and thus is man an image of his 
Maker. The Omnipotent Creator is alone the J A}4— 
the Self-Existent: the dependent creature is the J will 
be—the self-determining. What, then, is it that we 
may be, if we will? hat is that which no power can 
determine for us? In short, what is the great business 


of human life? Simply this:—to bring our own short- 
scattered, and isolated wills into harmony and 
conjunction, and thus into voluntary dependence upon 
the one Immutable, All-perfect Will. Not vaunting 
ourselves in, or looking wistfully to, our own vain 
strength ; but trustfully yielding our entire selfhood to 
the guidance of truth and justice, and thus becoming 
the voluntary and conscious channels of an all-perfect, 
universal Love—happy, and dispensing happiness, while 
heaven and earth endure! Surely this is a purpose not 
all-unworthy of the Wisdom that could frame the illimit- 
able and wondrous universe! And should we murmur if 
a parent’s love should seek to purify, instead of pamper- 
ing, our stubborn wills? Could not the Power that so 
clothes the field, and guides the instincts of the brute 
creation, have as easily insured our earthly happiness, if 
that were all? Oh man, turn not thus heedless from 
thy loftiest yearnings! This wide and visible universe, 
with its bitter trials and its fleeting joys, is but the 
seminary of immortal souls!’ 

Reader, dost thou still ask—What is life? We reply, 
with deepest reverence—Essentially, it is the only Ab- 
solute Existence: the spring of all activity: the inmost 
reality of all substance. Its high and hallowed name is 
Love—eternal, all-inspiring, all-encircling Love. This 
matérial, steadfast, and imperishable creation, with its 
countless activities and forms of use, so perfectly and 
inextricably apportioned to our sensuous powers, and so 
wondrously ministering to our highest wants, is but 
the outmost vesture of Omnipotence—the ultimate, yet 
ceaseless and infinitely-certain emanation of Him who 
alone is essential Life, essential Substance. All this 
seeming solidity, and absolute exten- 
sion, is but the fi and necessary relation which ex- 
ternal objects bear to our sensuous perceptions: the 
true certainty of nature, and of nature’s laws, arises 
from the whole created universe, with its innumerable 
inhabitants, being momentarily dependent for existence 
upon the one eternal Source of all truth, order, and per- 
fection. Even man, with all his high capacities, is no 
self-dependent atom in the circle of existence. He may 
indeed thus isolate the whole aim and conscious effort 
of his being; but even then, he is no self-sustaining, in- 
dependent unit; he does but abuse the power for good 
in which he is beneficently and momentarily upheld. 
Our life is essentially a continued choosing of good or 
evil. We may either look to our own wishes as our 
highest rule of right and wrong, and to their gratifica- 
tion as the ruling motive of our voluntary efforts; or 
we may look to infinite and eternal Truth for guidance, 
and to the good of all as the single, earnest aim of our 
existence. In either case, our own misery or happiness 
is simply the n consequence of our choice, not 
the motive deliberately chosen. In the one case, we 
strive to appropriate the enjoyments of others to our- 
selves, and instead of succeeding, lose even our own in 
the struggle; in the other case, we strive to impart our 
own delight to others, and having done so, find our 
highest happiness in theirs. This is the essential dif- 
ference between selfishness and disinterested Christian 
love; and notwithstanding all the sophistry that has 
been uttered on the subject, they are, and ever must be, 
as a rule of life, altogether distinct and opposite. To 
walk worthily our appointed course on earth, we must 
continually strive to live a life of usefulness, from a 
principle of duty, and of good-will to all; and it is only 
in proportion as we do so, that we can dispose our 
hearts to receive those higher and purer influences 
which an infinite Love and Goodness is ever yearning 
to impart. What, then, is the truest poetry of life? 
It is that which awakens in our conscious souls the 
deepest, the fullest response; it is the chosen purpose 
for which we fain would live. The means by which it 
may be realised are infinitely various, according to the 
nature and extent of our several capacities. And yet 
one God created all, and one unspeakable purpose 
breathes through all His works: the highest poetry 
must draw our hearts to Him. 
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We promised, on a former occasion,* to attempt a 
further development of this high theme: if we have now 
succeeded even in indicating its momentous interest, 
our promise is redeemed. 


JEMIMA’S SUPPER. 
BY LEITCH RITCHIE, 


I wave often wondered what would become of us if it 
were not for the misfortunes of our neighbours. If 
there were no poor, which of us would be rich? If 
there were no sick, what would the doctors do? If 
there were no sinners, how would the clergymen 
their living? Would it not seem that the aim of phi- 
lanthropy is to ameliorate the condition of some at the 
expense of others; to pull down at the same time that 
it exalts; and so to bring society to one level, one gauge, 
and one rate of progress ? 

But I must not suffer the subject to run away with 
me; my business at present being with only one kind 
of misfortune—that which determines people to let lodg- 
ings. Board and lodging, be it observed, is in quite 
another category. Its motives are highly philanthro- 
pical—a love of the human kind, a hankering after the 
presence of our species; and the individual so haunted 
advertises his benevolent infirmity in the newspapers, 
and offers board and lodging ‘for the sake of society.’ 
Furnished apartments, on the other hand, are compul- 
sory. By some train of circumstances which it is im- 
possible to explain, people acquire a superabundance of 
rooms, and find themselves in a complete fix. They 
advertise the emergency, put up a bill in their windows, 
and signify that ‘having a larger house than they 
require,’ they will most willingly let furnished apart- 
ments. 

Mr and Mrs Plumley had been in this predicament 
for more than twenty years. They were every now and 
then making public the fact, that they had a larger 
house than they required; every now and then filling 
it to the roof with lodgers; and every now and then 
seeing it grow emptier and emptier, till at length it 
contained only themselves two an@.the maid-of-all- 
work. But in all this they were by no means the sport 
of fortune; for accidents happen so uniformly in the 
world of London, that the revenue derived from this 
traffic in rooms was as regular, taking one year with 
another, as an annuity. Still the business was far from 
being destitute of excitement. On the contrary, its 
hopes and fears, disappointments and gratulations, 
came as regularly as the circumstances that gave rise 
to them. 

While the house was full, no mere mundane couple 
could live more happily together than Mr and Mrs 
Plumley. Mr Plumley was a good-tempered, easy- 
going man so long as things went well with him ;‘ and 
at such times he would occasionally take his wife to the 
boxes of Sadler’s Wells, or the pit at the Adelphi, and 
not unfrequently bring home something nice in his 
pocket for supper. But when the apartments began to 
thin, and Mr Plumley found himself rising gradually, 
by the efflux of lodgers, from the kitchen to the draw- 
ing-room, a change as gradual took place in his manner. 
His eyes grew sterner and sterner as he looked at his 
wife; and hers, in conscious innocence, returned the 
gaze with scorn and defiance. But Mr Plumley, though 
conscious that Mrs Plumley was somehow or other in 
fault, was too dignified for vituperation ; and she, on her 
part, was far too much of a lady to intrude her discourse 
upon anybody. The state of their feelings therefore 
was betrayed, not in words, but the want of them. A 
dreadful silence brooded over the house; and as the last 
lodger departed, Jemima, the maid-of-all-work, who 
was by this time suspected of being at the bottom of it, 
constantly received warning. 


Jemima was a fat, slovenly-looking young woman, | 


* See ‘ Poetry in all Things,’ No. 118. 


with unspeakably dirty hands, her cap always awry, 
and the mark of an intensely sooty finger never absent 
from her good-looking face, drawn either across the 
cheek, or along the side of the nose, or above the eye- 
brow. If slovenly, however, she was not idle, but the 
very reverse. She was always scrubbing something or 
other morning, noon, and night; and although it must 
be owned she dirtied more than she cleaned, still Mrs 
Plumley, following in her trail, cleaned after her, so that 
all was right in the end. Among Jemima’s recom- 
mendations was a very remarkable memory, which 
received everything whatever that was offered it, but 
almost the next moment let all out again; its meshes 


get | being as wide as those of an act of parliament, through 


which a coach-and-six may be driven. She was not 
unconscious of this peculiarity ; but it only gave rise to 
a sort of pride of genius, since she felt herself capable 
of supplying the deficiencies of nature. This she did 
(having never been taught the common alphabetical 
signs) by inventing an artificial memory, in which 
sundry kitchen matters were invested, by a special 
arrangement, with an occult meaning only known to 
herself. It is true Mrs Plumley, whose genius lay in 
the methodical, made a point of sweeping away every 
trace of such memoranda as soon as she set eyes on 
them; but that, as Jemima said, was missus’s fault, not 
hers. And so, with cleaning and dirtying, remembering 
and forgetting, scolding and recrimination, the day had 
its sufficient occupation; and each night, as she sank 
into her welcome bed, drew its black sponge across the 
page, and blotted out its characters for ever. 

The era of silence, it may be observed, was always 
one of great awe to Jemima. She moved about the 
house as if in muffled slippers; looked mysteriously at 
her master and mistress; and answered in a whisper 
when spoken to, though more frequently merely nod- 
ding her head with solemn significance, instead of say- 
ing ‘Iss, mum.’ After receiving warning, she devoted 
every spare minute she could appropriate to arranging 
her things—that is to say, taking them out of her box, 
and leaving them here and there on chairs and stools; 
but never having time to go after a new place, when the 
tide of lodgers began to flow again, she always received 
a re-engagement ; and after a touching scene with her 
mistress, restored her things to her box with much sob- 
bing and blubbering, and began her service anew. 

One day when Mrs Plumley was sitting alone in her 
desolate drawing-room, wondering what ever it could 
be that prevented lodgers from coming, a smart rap was 
heard at the street door; and as Jemima rushed to 
answer it, with a bath-brick in one hand and a case- 
knife in the other, she could not help, in the fulness of 
her heart, screaming up the stair ( h then under 
warning), ‘ It’s a lodger, mum!” 

* Show him up!’ replied Mrs Plumley nervously ; and 
pemety. there walked into the room an indubitable 
odger, who took the second floor in less than five 
minutes. He was a stout, middle-aged man—a man of 
perfect respectability, as any one might see at a glance; 
short-sighted, as respectable persons almost always are ; 
quite competent to pay his way, and intimately conver- 
sant with the fact himself. He said his name was Mr 
Magnus Smith, and gave an undeniable reference in the 
immediate neighbourhood; on which Mrs Plumley 
smilingly observed, ‘It was of no consequence, as she 
happened to know a gentleman when she saw him.’ 
Mr Magnus Smith desired to come in that same even- 
ing, which was the reason why his wife, in order to 
save time, was at the moment looking at the lodgings 
next door. Mrs Plumley was quite agreeable, and rather 
thought that his good lady would be under little temp- 
tation at No. 14, though, for her part, she had no ac- 
quaintance with the persons whatever, not even know- 
ing their names, although they had lived side by side 

As Mr Magaus Smit! throug narrow 
hall on his way out, he told Jemima that they should 
want something for supper. 
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* Let it be a lobster,’ said he; ‘I hear them bawling 
about: a small lobster, mind—and cheap of course.’ 

* Oh yes, sir; small and cheap, ied Jemima, trea- 

the description. 

* And we shall want some bread and butter—only a 
little butter, for Mrs Magnus Smith is particular in the 
article, and will see about it in the morning herself. 
Do you mind ?” 

* Oh yes, sir.’ 

*And—let me see—a pint of beer; that’s all, I think 
— yes, that’s all.’ 

* Oh yes, sir!’ 

When he was gone, Jemima went to and fro about her 
business, getting the supper by heart, till she should have 
time to make a memorandum of it; and no sooner had 
the door shut, then it was stealthily opened again by 
Mrs Plumley, already in her bonnet and shawl, who, 
having watched the a of sight, hurried after 
the reference. 

Presently Mr Plumley came in, and after casting a 
severe look upon Jemima, who was viewed in the light 
of a culprit, walked solemnly up the stair, and seated 
himself in the desert drawing-room. He scorned to ask 
for Mrs Plumley, although he could not but think that 
the sile:ce of the house was still more awful than usual. 
In a little while, however, his meditations were dis- 
turbed by a smart rap at the street-door; and on the 
or sage that it never rains but it pours, a second 

ger made his appearance. This was a middle-aged 
gentleman, like the other, apparently a most respect- 
able man—although the ‘dusk being now a little ad- 
vanced, Mr Plumley could not see him very well—who 
had come up with his wife by the rail, whose name was 
Mr Thompson, and who wanted to enter that evening. 
This gentleman likewise preferred the second floor; 
which Mr Plumley very Gucapetiey let to him. 

When Mr Thompson was going out, he told Jemima 
to eat before going to 


*Oh yes, sir,’ said Jemima, conning her lesson—‘a 
lobster’——_ 


* Well, that is a good thought—let it be a lobster. A 
small one will do.’ 

* And cheap of course,’ added Jemima. 

‘Of course: you are a sensible girl: and we shall 
want a little bread and butter.’ 

‘Oh yes, sir; a little butter will do, I know, for the 
i icular in the article, and will see after 
morning.’ 

‘Upon my word, you are a sharp, thoughtful crea- 
ture; and I say, my dear, you will not forget a pint of 
beer. That's all.’ Mr Plumley dogged him out, to 
see after the reference; and Jemima, elated with the 
unaccustomed praise she had received, ran down to 
the kitchen to make her memorenda. This she accom- 

by placing one of her pattens on a plate on the 

resser to represent the lobster, and fixing the other 
upright against the wall for the pint-pot; a bit of bath- 
Jaw pony lata of carrot serving for the loaf and the 


in an admiring glance at the supper, though terrified at 
the loss of time, she threw away the rest of the small 
work to cut bread and butter her master and 
mistress’s tea. 

When Mr and Mrs Magnus Smith came that evening 
at the hour = upon, they were for some time en- 
gaged in a cri of their new abode; and 
upon the ‘hole th they were well satisfied with their bar- 
gain. oes aoling. room, it is true, was finished, so far 


But although a little low in the roof, 


bare of cornice, and scraggy about the chimney, it was 
nothing less than genteel. The furniture, nevertheless, 
was scanty; for people have not the more furniture 
that they have a larger house than they require. The 
chairs, made of imitation rosewood, and cane-bottomed, 
‘hollowed to one another’ across the wide channels be- 
tween; the square mahogany table in the middle of 
the floor was small, even with the addition of two 
narrow wings kept expanded by brackets; and the 
carpet, though at its utmost tension, did not approach 
the wall by a chair’s breadth, and left the apertures 
of the windows altogether uncovered. The works of 
art on the mantelpiece were two small lions in white 
china, and a small church in the middle, of the same 
material. Above the church there hung in a black 
frame an almanac of the year 1827; and on the other 
walls were disposed Androcles and the Lion, and an 
original drawing representing two ships sailing before 
the wind to opposite points of the compass— a dis- 
play of seamanship which would have delighted Allan 
Cunningham, whose celebrated outward-bound vessel, 
enjoying ‘a wet sheet and a flowing sea,’ and ‘a wind 
that follows fast,’ contrives somehow, notwithstanding, 
to leave ‘ Old England on the lee.’ 

When Mr and Mrs Thompson arrived, the former in- 
quired if he could see ‘the gentleman;’ and on being 
told that he was already in the room, he strode at once 
up the stairs; but Mrs T. lingered behind to say a 
word to Jemima. 

* You have remembered supper, have you?’ 

‘Oh yes, mum; I have an excellent memory, if 
missus will only leave it alone.’ 

* You have a nice quiet place here, haven’t you?’ 

‘Oh yes, mum, uncommon quiet—desperate quict ; 
you ee ee a-piece from the three of us in 
a week.’ 

‘Dear me, how odd! But she is a (whispering)—a 
comfortable person—one that one might put up with— 
eh? What’s your name?’ 

‘Jemima. Oh yes,mum. She is very comfortable, 
if she would only keep her hands off things that’s of 
consequence. But that lobster!—you don’t know the 
trouble I had about it; and as for the pint-pot, my 
back was no sooner turned than—whisk !—off it went 
behind the door like a shot!’ 

‘That is awful!’ said Mrs Thompson in dismay. 
* What ever are we to do?’ 

*Oh yes, mum — pattens — coals — lobsters — bath- 
brick— loaves—carrots—butter—nothing in this world 
stands her!—not that she isn’t comfortable enough, if 
she would only he other people’s things alone.’ Mrs 
Thompson ascended the stairs with nervous trepida- 
tion ; and hearing voices in the sitting-room, went into 
the bedroom to make herself fit to be seen, and to 
collect her thoughts. 

Her husband, on going into the room, took it for 
granted that the stout middle-aged gentleman he saw 
busying himself about the furniture was the same he 
had half seen in the dusk, and he bowed soviably to his 
landlord. 

* This,’ said he, ‘I to be your good lady. 
Tow do you do, ma’am? I hope you are pretty well?’ 
and Mr and Mrs Magnus Smith returned his politeness 
with interest, thinking that he was a very comfortable 
person indeed for a landlord 

These are nice apartments of ours, shall get 
Smith, ‘and in nice order ; bat this il ope Ts get 
up to-morrow morning—at my own expense, sir. 

* Oh, you are very good, sir.’ 

‘Don’t mention it. I am in the habit of doing things 
ae I think, my dear, we have nothing more to 
say?’ 


It is getting late, and I am tired 


and sleepy. But don’t stand, sir; never mind me ;’ and 
she sat wn loungingly at the side of the table. Mr 
— thought this was uncommonly cool, and 


the good people would not bother him on the 
first night of his new lodgings. He did sit down, how- 
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selected the tiniest lamp from a handful of small coal, 
and placed it on the patten in the plate, to denote the 
moderate size of the lobster; and then, after indulging | 
bedroom ; for these gentlemen magnanimously disregard 
the customs of the London majority, and determine 
that the second floor shall consist of bedrooms to the 
end of time. 
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ever, at the bottom of the table; and Mr Magnus Smith, 
after staring at him for a moment, sat down at the top. 
An uncomfortable silence prevailed for a minute or two ; 
but as the man would not go, Mr Magnus Smith at 
length felt constrained to say something in the way of 
conversation. 

* May I beg, sir,’ said he, ‘to ask what is your opinion 
as to what we may expect from these new people this 
session?’ ‘The question was fortunate ; for Mr Thomp- 
son felt that if he was strong on any subject in this 
world, it was on politics. 

‘Sir,’ said he, ‘my opinions on such points are not 
rashly formed; that is all I venture to say in their 
favour. I do not tell you that they are worth having, 
but merely that they are well considered; and it is 
therefore with some confidence I reply that, in my 
humble judgment, the question you have mooted is 
involved in doubt—in doubt, sir—the expression I 
advisedly use, is doubt.’ 

‘ That is just what I have said all along; and as for 
Lord John’—— 

‘Sir!’ Mr Thompson, laying his hand 
upon the table firmly —‘ Lord John I will trust to a 
certain point, but no farther. I will not trust him more 
than is reasonable, not a jot—I tell him that to his face. 
Lord John, it is true, is prime minister, and the humble 
individual who has now the honour of addressing this 
company is—no matter; but there are some men who 
are Englishmen as well as other men—who have hearts 
in their bosoms—who have brains in their heads—who 
have blood in their veins—who have money in their 
purses—and all which I beg leave to notify respectfully 
to Lord John with the most supreme indifference as to 
how he takes it!’ 

‘Sir, you are a brick!’ cried Mr Magnus Smith sud- 
denly, as Mr Thompson threw himself back in his 
chair. ‘I am not in the habit of flattery, and have 
no occasion to flatter any man, lord or no lord, seeing 
that I pay my way; but what I say is this, and I say 
it without disguise, that an individual entertaining such 
noble sentimertts is emphatically a brick! Drink, and 
pass the pot!’ 

Now it should have been mentioned that Jemima’s 
supper was upon the table, and among the other good 
things, a pewter pint-pot; and Mr Thompson having 
ascertained, though with some difficulty, that the latter 
contained about as much beer as usually falls to the 
lot of a lodger’s measure, put it straightway to his 
head. As he drank, however, the pride of oratory wore 
off; he could not help thinking it a most remarkable 
thing that he should have been invited in this cavalier 
manner to drink his own liquor; and he gazed sharply, 
suspiciously, penetratingly at his vis-a-vis over the pint- 

t, and even after he had set it down. Mr Magnus 

mith thought his landlord was a man of genius, ant 
that this was the look of it. Nevertheless he began to 
feel a good deal chafed at the pertinacity of the visit ; 
and it was with strong disgust he saw that Mr Thomp- 
son had left little more than dregs in the pint- pot. 

The rest of the supper, besides the lobster, consisted 
of a penny loaf, so small and shrunken, that it looked 
as if it had been made on purpose for lodgers, and a pat 
of butter about the size and thickness of a half-crown, 
handsomely ornamented in bas-relief. But the lobster 
was the great feature of Jemima’s spread. It might 
have been called the General Tom Thumb of lobsters, 
were it not for its extreme emaciation. The shell was the 
very smallest shell a lobster ever carried with it out of 
the sea; yet it was far too wide for the thin wiry meat 
seen through the fractures. The attention of all the 
three had been strongly drawn by the affair of the 
beer to the other furnishings of the table, when in the 
midst of their contemplation, they found the supper 

ty increased by the appearance of a fourth guest. 
his was Mrs Thompson, who had probably been listen- 
ing to the conversation, and who now entered in a 
negligent evening costume; and saluting Mr and Mrs 
Magnus Smith in a half-careless half-haughty manner, 


looked the landlady to the life. Mr Magnus Smith 
found a difficulty in identifying her with the individual 
from whom he had taken the lodgings; but he re- 
marked internally that dress made a great change upon 
some people, and was even a little daunted by the stiff- 
ness with which she sat down opposite his wife, and 
ad — of desperate resolution with which she regarded 
that lady. 

‘I hope, mem,’ said Mrs Magnus Smith, with rising 
colour—‘I hope you find yourself comfortable? Pray 
make yourself quite at home—oh, pray do!’ 

*I always do, mem,’ replied Mrs Thompson, ‘espe- 
cially in my own house! I am in the habit of payi 
my rent, whatever other people may do—although 
make no allusions; and when individuals pay their 
rent, they have a right to consider themselves at 


‘Rent, mem! do you talk to me of rent the first 
moment I have ever seen your face? Do you question 
my honesty ?’ 

*Oh no!’ said Mrs Thom , with a scornful laugh, 
*I do not question it at But perhaps you would 
like a little lobster?—or some bread and butter?—or 
you may have a fancy to taste the pint-pot behind the 
door? Some people are partial to batli-bricks, carrots, 
and small coal! But I make no allusions—oh no!’ 
Mrs Magnus Smith grew pale with rage at these inju- 
rious hints; but being a lady of breeding, she repressed 
the words that rose to her lips, and snatching up the 
penny loaf, severed it in two, and spreading one half 
with half the pat of butter, ate it at Mrs Thompson: 
who, on the instant, imitated the manceuvre with the 
other half of the loaf and the remainder of the butter. 

The two gentlemen, excited by this outbreak of their 
wives, felt their bristles rise, and glared fiercely at each 
other. ‘Their position, in fact, was extremely unplea- 
sant. Ilere were four adults desperately determined 
upon supper, and now with nothing before them to 
wreak their appetite upon but a finger-length of lobster. 
The question of right, however, was still more instant. 
It was surely a new reading of the law of landlord and 
tenant to suppose that a man—and not only a man, but 
aman and his wife—were privileged to intrude upon 
their lodger’s privacy the very first moment of his 
arrival, and to drink his beer, eat up his bread and 
butter, and keep him out of his bed for ever. 

‘Sir,’ said Mr Magnus Smith, rising indignantly, 
‘there must be an end of this! Since politeness and 
forbearance are thrown away upon you, I beg to wish 
you a particularly good-night!’ 

* Good-night, then,’ replied Mr Thompson, rising like- 
wise; ‘ good-night, with all my heart and soul; it is 
what I have been wishing this half hour!’ 

The two ladies rose, and curtseyed scornfully; and 
then all four stood still. 

Mr Magnus Smith waved his hand with dignity, as 
if dismissing the company; but Mr Thompson, with 
less refinement, instead of taking the hint, pointed to 
the door, as if he had said, ‘Get out!’ The two gentle- 
men then suddenly and simultaneously advanced a step 
nearer to each other, and their wives ranged themselves 
each on the side of her husband. 

‘Sir, said Mr Magnus Smith, ‘if I was not in my 
own premises, I would put you out at that door!’ 

‘ And if I was not in mine,’ retorted Mr Thompson, 
*I would throw you out at that window'!’ 

* You insolent, ungrateful individual! What! throw 
me out of the window, after drinking my beer to the 
rar and seeing your wife devour my bread and 

utter !’ 

* Your beer !—your bread and butter! They were my 
own, and you know it, you intolerable sponge ’—— 
And both gentlemen ran to the bell to summon evi- 
dence of the fact, and drew down upon their heads the 
whole machinery. In an instant Jemima was in the 
room, as if called up by enchantment. She had a boot 
drawn upon one hand, and in the other a blacking 
brush, a cousiderable part of the contents of which she 
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the scene more intensely. 
at this lobster!’ said Mr Magnus Smith im- 


periously. 

* Oh yes, sir; I know by the small coal it is all right. 
Don’t you remember yourself it was to be a little un’, 
and cheap of course ?’ 

* You "iear, sir? Your lobster indeed!’ 

* And the bread and butter?’ said Mr Thompson; 
* answer, girl!’ 

*Oh my !—oh gemini!—oh gracious!’ cried Jemima, 
as she looked over the table, and even peeped under the 
tablecloth for the missing viands. ‘ Well, to think of 
that! If somebody hasn’t been agoing and sweeping 
away the bath-brick and carrot clean off the dresser !’ 

*Bath-brick and carrot!’ growled Mr Thompson. 
* Did you not receive my orders, stupid ?’ 

*Oh yes, sir; and-you know yourself it was to be only 
a little butter, as the good lady was particular in the 
article, and would see about it herself in the morning. 
But that missus is always a ruining me!’ 

*That missus! Who is your missus? Isn’t it this 
—person ?’ said Mrs Magnus Smith. 

*Oh no, mum; that’s the good lady.’ 

* Then who is this—individual ?’ said Mrs ‘Thompson. 

* That’s the other good lady.’ 


*Here I am, ladies and gentlemen,’ said Mrs Plumley, 
sailing into the room with her husband; ‘and sorry 
and ashamed we are of all the trouble you have had. 
But the truth is, Mr Plumley let the room to one party, 
and [ to another ; and all because we were not on speak- 
ing terms!’ 

The explanations that ensued may be imagined. Mr 
and Mrs Magnus Smith consented to be put into the 
drawing-room floor for that night ; and liked it so well, 
that on the Plumleys making a slight reduction in the 
price, they took the apartments permanently. These 
good people took special care to be on speaking terms for 
the rest of their lives; and Mrs Plumley entered into a 
treaty with Jemima, whereby the latter agreed to eva- 
cuate the dresser, in consideration of the former ceding 


up for ever to her hieroglyphics the lid of her box. 


JONATHAN COUCH ON INSTINCT.* 


Mr Covcz is a naturalist, well known amongst men of 
his own order, but hitherto not known in the field of 
general literature. He has here produced a volume of 
anecdote and speculation about animals—better in the 
anecdote than in the speculation, yet not without some 
good ideas in the latter department, mingled, however, 
with a good deal of what appears to us very inconclu- 
sive matter. He inclines to the modern views of animal 
psychology, and regarding man as possessing similar 
qualities to those of the inferior tribes, with the super- 
addition of an internal consciousness making him re- 
sponsidle for the rectitude of his actions, counsels that 
we should study the science of mind through what he 
rather happily calls Comparative Metaphysics. It isa 
great hint to throw out; but when and whence is to 
come the John Hunter who shall realise the idea ? 

Feeling it to be vain to attempt to follow Mr Couch 
through the loose texture of his speculations, we shall 
take kim up in one of the branches of animal economy, 
which he illustrates by facts. We pitch upon the 
chapter on animal migrations, because it is the subject 
which has been least treated of in these pages. 

The principal migrators are birds. The object in 
coming northward evidently is to obtain a moderate 
temperature for the business of bringing forth a family ; 
the going southward seems to depend less on an anxiety 
to escape the rigours of the winter season, than simply 


* lustrations of Instinct, deduced from the Habits of British 
Animals. by Jonathan Couch, F.L.8. London: Van Vuorst. 1847. 


on the desire of returning, as it were, home, after finish- 
ing the affairs of incubation. ‘A remark often made,’ 
says Mr Couch, ‘appears to be correct—that the swallow 
tribe go away earliest in the warmest seasons; but 
whether there be any physiological reason for this, is a 
matter of doubt, The principal cause of their early 
readiness for migration seems to be, that less interrup- 
tion has been thrown in the way of the formation of the 
nest, and there has been a greater abundance of insect 
food for the support of the young, which has accelerated 
their growth. In an unfavourable season in these re- 
spects, or when other causes have occurred to retard 
the maturity of the brood, the birds have not only been 
kept later, but in many instances the migratory instinct 
has grown sufficiently strong to overcome the force of 
parental affection, and the brood has been left to perish 
in the nest. To attend on ahelpless young one, a single 
swift has been known to remain for a fortnight after the 
departure of its race ; and it is a frequent occurrence for 
the swallow to leave its late brood to perish in the nest.’ 

After many particulars of the migration of the swal- 
lows and swifts, Mr Couch adds some remarks on a 
subject which we believe to be as yet veiled in mys- 

“The invariable direction,’ he says, ‘in which 
migration is prosecuted, is not the least interesting por- 
tion of the proceeding: for though it is known to us 
that southern climates the warmest temperature, 
and the most nutritious and stimulating food, at the 
time when the summer haunts of migrants are becom- 
ing deficient in these particulars, still it cannot be sup- 
posed that a bird is in possession of this speculative 
knowledge ; or, possessing it, that, without compass or 
guide, it should unerringly pursue the route that leads 
to it. Yet they rarely deviate to any great extent in 
the journey, uninfluenced by mountains or oceans that 
intervene ; and even the young cuckoo, new from the 
nest of a foster-parent who is itself indisposed to the 
effort, and destitute of any guiding influence besides its 
own instinctive feeling, quits the land of its birth, and 
fails not to reach the country of its search. 

‘Inscrutable as this directing skill appears to our 
duller perceptions, it is not only constant in its mani- 
festation among our little summer insect-hunters, but it 
is also possessed by birds whose opportunities of using 
it are only occasional. Domestic pigeons have been 
taken to remote distances from their home, and that, 
too, by a mode of conveyance which must effectually 
shut out all possibility of recognition of the local 
bearings of the direction; and yet they have returned 
thither with a rapidity of flight which marked a con- 
scious security of finding it. I have known some of the 
most timid and secluded of our birds, as the wheatear 
and dipper, to be taken from their nests, and conveyed 
p a distance, under circumstances which must have 
mpressed them with feelings of terror, and in which all 
traces of the direction must have been lost ; and yet, on 
being set free, they were soon at the nook from which 
they had been taken. Even the common hen, which 
has been carried in a covered basket through a district 
intersected by a confusion of hills and valleys, in a few 
hours was seen again scraping for grain on her old 
dunghill. 

* The only explanation, in these cases, must be sought 
in the existence of perceptions to which the human race 
is a stranger ; their possession of which is proved by the 
exquisite and ready susceptibility of most animals to 
changes of weather, long before the occurrence of any- 
thing which our observation can appreciate, or which 
can be indicated by instruments. While the atmosphere 
seems to promise a continuance of fair and calm wea- 
ther, and the wind maintains the same direction, the 
hog may be seen conveying in its mouth a wisp of 
straw; and in a few hours a violent wind fulfils the 
omen. The cat washes, and some wild animals shift 
their quarters, in compliance with similar indications ; 
ard even fish, at considerable depths in the sea, display 
in their motions and appetite sensibility to the com- 
ing change. ‘The latter <hicumatiane especially, which 
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is well known to fishermen, is a proof that mere change 
of temperature or moisture is not sufficient to explain 
the phenomenon.’ 

Animals much below birds perform occasional migra- 
tions, attended by extraordinary circumstances. We 
are told, for instance, of streams of butterflies and dra- 
gon-flies, which go on without intermission for days, 
no one being able to comprehend whence they have 
come or whither they are going. The flight of the 
locust is a too well-known phenomenon. r Couch 
quotes a curious account of a procession of caterpillars 

) observed by Mr Davis. ‘ They were cross- 
ing the road in single file, each so close to its predecessor, 
as to convey the idea that they were united together, 
moving like a living cord in a continuous living line. 
At about fifty from the end of the line, I ejected one 
from his station : the caterpillar immediately before him 
suddenly stood still; then the next, and then the next, 
and so on to the leader. The same result took place at 
the other extremity. After a pause of a few moments, 
the first after the break in the line attempted to recover 
the communication. This was a work of time and diffi- 
culty, but the moment it was accomplished by his touch- 
ing the one before him, this one communicated the fact 
to the nexi in advance, and so on till the information 
reached the leader, when the whole line was again put 
in motion. On counting the number of caterpillars, I 
found them to be one hundred and fifty-four, and the 
length of the line twenty-seven feet. I next took the 
one which I had abstracted from the line, and which 
remained coiled up, across the line. He immediately 
unrolled himself, and made every attempt to get admit- 
ted into the procession. After many endeavours, he 
succeeded, and crawled in, the one below falling into the 
rear of the interloper. I subsequently took out two 
caterpillars, about fifty from the head of the procession. 
By my watch, I found the intelligence was conveyed to 
the leader in thirty seconds, each caterpillar stopping 
at the signal of the one in his rear. same effect 
was observable behind the break, each stopping at a sig- 
nal from the one in advance. The leader of the second 
division then attempted to recover the lost connection. 
That they are unprovided with the senses of sight and 
smell, appeared evident, since the leader turned right 
and left, and often in a wrong direction, when within 
half an inch of the one immediately before him: when 
he at last touched the object of his search, the fact was 
communicated again by signal; and in thirty seconds, 
the whole line was in rapid march, leaving the two un- 
fortunates behind, which remained perfectly quiet, with- 
out making any attempt to unrol themselves.’ 

Mr Couch devotes several chapters to the habits of 
birds, as illustrating a combination of instinct and rea- 
son; but they are of too desultory a nature to admit of 
extracts. The following regarding the mole is more 
concentrated, and also more original :—‘ The habits of 
the mole will vary with the soil, and particularly with 
the structure of the ground, as it is rich and deep, or 
shallow, level, rocky, uneven, or intersected with raised 
mounds or hedges of earth, five or six feet high, and of 
the same thickness, such as divide fields in the west of 
England. ‘The presence of this animal is known by the 
heaps of fine earth, or hills, thrown up during its sub- 
terraneous operations. In deep ground, little of its la- 
bours can be traced, except when thus marked; but in 
a thin soil, or in hard ground, a ridge is often driven. 
along, which is distinctly raised above the ordinary level 
of the surface ; and the mole-hill is only elevated where 
the earth is so fine and friable, that the removal of some 
ag of it is necessary to give the creature a clear course 

n its runs backward and forward. The. creep or run 
is in a zig-zag direction ; and when the neighbourhood is 
very 2 eee of its prey, exceedingly so, as if the 
animal were unwilling to pass out of so fertile a district. 
But for the most part it takes a straightforward course ; 
and in the open space of a down, it passes through more 
than fifty paces of distance without lifting a heap, with 
& progress amounting to two or three human paces in a 


day, and the whole run is two hundred feet im length. 
In the course of this advantage is taken of any . 
obstructions which occur, as if conscious of the proba- 
bility of pursuit; and the run is made to pass among 
the roots of dwarf furze, and even under a large stone, 
while, at irregular distances, openings are made to allow 
of excursions on the surface, and the free admission of 
air. There are many lateral branches from the prin- 
cipal passage ; but none of them extend to any great dis- 
tance: for it seems wisely to avoid forming such a 
labyrinth as might confound itself in its daily course, or 
in its efforts to escape from an enemy, to whose depre- 
dations it is exposed even in its retreat. Its time of 
labour is — an early hour in the morning; but 
if everything be still, it may be seen at work at other 
seasons. The slightest sound or movement of an ap- 
proaching foot stops the work, and no further lifting of 
the earth will be attempted that day. These runs are 
mostly made towards the end of autumn; are this crea- 
tnre’s hunting-grounds for food; are abandoned when 
the soil has been thoroughly searched through and 
through ; and though they are formed with so much toil 
as to make it desirable not to desert them while there 
is anything to be done there, yet in a month or two the 
animal quits them for new ground, perhaps at a great 
distance, where the hunting promises better success. 

‘A favourite spot for its winter-quarters, and one it 
prefers at other seasons, is in enclosed fields, under the 
shelter of a hedge of high-piled earth, along the middle 
of whose base the run is carried, and in whose mass of 
mould it finds security from cold and from its natural 
enemies. The heaps it throws up are cast on the sides, 
and at intervals a lateral passage is driven into the 
field, to which, when the inducement is powerful, it 
transfers its principal operations ; and there encounters 
its greatest hazards from the traps of the mole-catcher, 
and the pursuit of the weasel and the rat, with whom 
it fights furiously, but without success. When undis- 
turbed, the mole often shifts its quarters; and in 
making a new selection, its choice seems to be much 
influenced by caprice. It makes these changes espe- 
cially in the months of July and August; but I have 
known it to take excursions of removal to such distances, 
that no mark of its presence could be detected in the 
month of January, if an open and moist season. A 
large part of such a journey must be along the surface ; 
and it is probable that, at all times, this is its mode of 
emigration to distant places. In summer, much of its 
time is thus passed in migrations from one field to an- 
other, because the hardness of the ground renders it 
difficult to throw up the soil, and follow up the worms, 
which have sunk deeper down into the soil. It shows 
the same love of change in moist weather, when the 
ground is more workabie. 

‘If not to its mind, the mole repeatedly changes its 
quarters ; and though shut up in darkness, it reluctantly 
continues on the northern declivity of a hill, where it 
has little light, and less heat, unless its other aijvan- 
tages are unusually great. Its migration from one dis- 
trict to another exposes it to great danger, as it is slow 
to escape, and little prepared to defend itself. 

*The run is differently formed in spring, in conse- 
quence of a difference of object. Where fields are not 
large, the hedge is still the selected spot; on which 
account its nest is not often discovered. Mr Bell has 
given a sketch of the skilful arrangements made for its. 
safety at this time; but in districts where the hedge is 
chosen for defence, no other departure from its usual 
form is made than an enlargement of the space, and a 
more comfortable lining. Fourteen young ones have 
been discovered in one nest; but though the mole is not 
a social animal, it is hard to believe that they could 
have been littered by one mother. 

‘The mole may sleep more in winter than in other 
seanons, but it is not its habit to become torpid at this 
time. In frost and snow, fine earth is often seen freshly 
turned up, as evidence of its activity; but as it isa 
creature of great voracity, and cannot endure long fast- 
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ing, like many wild animals of that character, it is not 

easy to say how its wants are at this time supplied. A 
fend or living bird, numbed with the cold, is always a 
welcome morsel; but its track has not been seen in the 
snow in pursuit of it, It perceives the earliest approach 
of a thaw; and after long seclusion, a heap may be seen 
protruding through the thin covering of snow, as evi- 
dence of its sensibility to change of temperature—a 
circumstance more easily understood when we recollect 
that it is the radiation of heat from the inner parts of 
the earth which exercises the first influence in the 
change ; and that it is because the air abstracts this heat 
more rapidly than the earth supplies it, that frost and 
snow are produced and contin When, from changes 
in the atmosphere, this rapid abstraction ceases, the 
heat below becomes more sensibly felt ; and this is first 
visible at the surface of the soil. 

*A good supply of drink is essential to the mole’s 
existence ; and its healthy condition is marked by a soft- 
ness and moisture about the snout, where its most per- 
fect organ of sensation is placed. The flexibility of that 
organ, and its command over it, are indeed exquisite ; 
but it is not used in the operations of excavation and 
lifting. This is the work of the feet, neck; and the 
hinder part of the shoulder; and in these parts the mole 
is perhaps the strongest quadruped i in existence, in pro- 
portion to its size. ‘The heaps it throws up are not 
made simply by lifting; for the superfluous earth is 
collected at easy distances, and thrust along, until so 
much is accumulated, as compels it to convey it out of 
the way, and then its work in tunnelling goes on again. 

*The mole has more enemies than it is supposed to 
have; for though its disappearance from a district is 
sometimes due to emigration, there must be other causes 
at work to account for their extirpation in particular 
localities. They may destroy each other in their bur- 
rows, for they are exceedingly quarrelsome ; the fox and 
weasel, too, are formidable foes; but the ceaseless war 
waged against them by man, the least excusable enemy 
they have, is the most destructive. Admitting that 
mole-heaps, and loosening of the soil by the runs made 
through a field, are inconveniences, and even injurious, 
and that it is unsightly to see a gentleman’s lawn dis- 
figured with these tumuli, such annoyances may be 
either removed or turned to advantage ; and it must not 
be forgotten that their destruction of more injurious 
creatures is considerable. If it is desirable to expel them 
from their haunts, it may be done effectually without 
destroying them: for their extirpation is sure to be fol- 
lowed by a fresh invasion.’ 

While we do not think that the reasoning in this vo- 
lume will greatly. advance philosophical zoology, we feel 
tolerably sure that the volume itself will be found read- 
able, entertaining, and, in a modified sense, instructive. 


THE CORNISH ALEWIFE 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 
BY MARY BENNETT. 

Far from the town, where Tamar’s waters flow, 
An alehouse stood, a hundred years or so; 
Quaint was the porch, with ivy clothed about, 
And many a comely fowl marched in and out, 
Graceful, and plump, and smooth, of glowing hue, 
The pride of Molly, and her profit too ; 
Nor less her pigs, that were so white and clean— 
Pigs so precisely trained were never seen. 
She was a matchless housewife—sooth to say, 
A better never met the face of day. 
Pull fifty years she kept this hostelry, 
Hiding itself in orchard greenery ; 
And graced with flowers, in rustic garden set, 
And shaded pasture-s!opes that round it met: 
Mere the frog leaps, and here the robin sings, 
And here the new-fledged linnect tries its wings ; 
Here Molly's cows regaled on ecented clover, 
Till night and Kitty called them under cover, 
Well they knew Kitty—thrifty and fair was she, 
And second mistress of the hosteiry. 


Few were the guests that brought the hostel gain, 
But cheese and butter were not made in vain ; 
And Molly’s clouted cream was known, I wis, 

To fame as far as the 
’Twas true, though trite, 
Old Molly might have had a lighter purse ; 

She might have had a heavier too, but that 

She had a mind for charity and chat. 

Oft to her porch the wandering beggar came, 

With all the news that he could find or frame, 

The vagrant gossip of the town and dale, 

To charm old Molly for a draught of ale. 

And oft his mite, the little that he can, 

Brings to the hostel the poor quarryman ; 

And finds a large return in warmth and ease, 

Kind words, good home-brewed ale, bacon and cheese, 
Beans, peas, what not—from Molly's ample stores ; 
And oft the wind-worn seaman from the shores, 

And oft the swarthy miner from the caves, 

Old Molly hailed—but never harboured knaves. 


In chilling winter, when the wind blows fierce, 
And the fell frost’s sharp deadly arrows pierce, 
How pleasant by the alewife’s fire to sit 

Warm, snug, and merry ! while the gay beams flit 
O’er her oak chest, like polished mirror bright, 
Her red brick floor, where scarce a soil doth light, 
Her milk-white tables, platters ranged with care, 
Her folio Bible and her brass-clasped prayer ; 

Her antiquated prints upon the wall, 

Prized as if Raphael had wrought them all, 

Her corner cupboard with odd china stores, 
(Seldom that precious hoard d its doors) ; 
Her mighty ‘ press,’ where hung, all on a row, 
Iler family heir-looms, dresses kept for show. 


*Newfangled ways’ old Molly hated quite, 

As any Chinaman or Muscovite ; 

As unknown seas, to her were books and schools— 
Nature and Gospel furnished all her rules ; 

These guided safely to the port where meet 

The lowly pinnace and the stately fleet, 

The nameless bark, the ship with colours spread, 
Voyaging to the regions of the dead. 

And now old Molly nears that silent strand, 

The oar grows powerless in her aged hand ; 

‘Tis dropped ! Oh now farewell Life’s troublcd sea ; 
Welcome fair harbour of Eternity ! 


* Fetch me no doctor !* cries the stern old dame ; 
* I've lived without, and I will die the same : 

To parson John’s the road’s a long ten mile, 
Read me a chapter, it will serve the while. 


* Kitty, give thou a horn of ale to the poor 
Miners and quarrymen when I'm no more: 
They'll often miss me, as they pass this way. 

I was not flint to them that could not pay, 
Beggar or worker—well thou knowest that— 

If folk were honest, and observed the mat: 
For when I found a poor soul hardly driver, 

I lent my mite, and scored it up to Heaven. - 
And Heaven will pay me truly, there's no fear; 
1 wish it were much more in my arrear. 

Bless God! though I've worked hard, I shall die free 
Of the poorhouse, in my own old hostelry. 

In thrift and toil I have not been forsaken, 
I’ve had my independent bread and bacon ; 
Work thou for thine, there thy plain duty lies, 
And read the Gospel, girl, and dry thine eyes. 
I cannot read, thou know’st, a single word, 
But yet I hope old Molly’s prayers are heard ; 
And all is well for me, and Heaven is near, 
And I can live or die without a fear. 


*'Tis midnight now, the moon is in the sky, 

Draw back, and let me see it where I lie ; 

Ay—there it shines—down over moor and meat, 

On tree, and bush, and bank, and flower, and wee:l. 
It shineth down where I have lived so lonz, 

Where to my sight a score of memories throng : 
There, by that blasted oak, I often played, 

With my young brothers when a little maid: 

The tree was then as young and fresh as |; 

And yonder, Kitty, all my kindred lie ; 


things might have been much worse—_ 


— 
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The old deserted grave-yard is their bed— 
Sure I can see the turf o’er Peter’s head : 
There lay me with him, girl, when I am dead. 


* Poor Dick, my bird, I give into thy care, 
And I have left thee something for his fare 
And for thy comfort. Dost thou weep for that ? 
Death-tears soon dry, girl—Kitty, mind the cat ! 


* Now, Lord; Tam ready; take me to thy rest : 
Near ninety years on earth I've been a guest ; 
Now I come home to the House prepared by thee— 
Set wide the gates, dear Lord, and welcome me.’ 


The strife is o’er, the beams of morning fall 

On that stern image, stern, yet sweet withal ; 
Stooping decrepitude, old age’s dower, 

Hath fled, and left the impress of high power ; 
But what or whence no mortal tongue may say, 
Save ’tis the seal of Heaven, though set in clay. 


Bring the rude coffin, while the country poor 
Stand in mute grief about the hostel door. 

True mourners they ; and Kitty, faithful soul, 
Gives each, for Molly’s sake, a funeral dole ; 

And, sighing at her heart, tends pigs and fowls, 
And bird and beast—and when the screeching owls 
Raise their wild night-cries, she, with shuddering speed, 
Binds bolt and bar, and sits her down to read, 
Lonely and sad, beside the hostel fire, 

Still anxious that the flames should kindle higher ; 
For every shadow wears a ghostly gloom, 

And seems a wanderer from the awful tomb. 


Now goes the alewife to her earth-wrapped kin, 
Unclose the turf, and lay her gently in ; 

No glittering plate her humble name retains, 
No floating pall o’ershades her pale ‘ins : 
She needs them not—in pious actions drest, 
Death's simplest majesty becomes her best ; 
Her rustic sense would have despised the rest. 


FOREIGN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


In all ages and countries, a public library is an institu- 
tion most valuable ; but it was particularly so before the 
introduction of printing, when the price of books ren- 
dered it impossible for any but the wealthy to possess 
them. In early times, such collections shared in the 
easualties that befell all kinds of property. The fate of 
the early libraries of Egypt is well known; and also that 
Rome was enriched with the literary spoils of Greece. 
But to come down to existing stores, we find that in the 
middle ages every large church had its library. That 
of the Vatican, founded by Pope Nicholas in 1450, was 
destroyed by the Constable Bourbon in the sacking of 
Rome, but was restored by Pope Sixtus V. in 1588, and 
has been considerably enriched with the spoils of that of 
Heidelberg, plundered by Count Tilly in 1622. It now 
comprises 100,000 printed volumes, and 40,000 manu- 
scripts. The pope has recently issued an order for the 
public to have access to one department of it, consisting 
of 35,000 printed volumes, among which are many rare 
and some unique works, a great number containing mar- 
ginal notes by celebrated men. The hall of the Great 
Council at Venice contains the library of St Mark, 
comprising 65,000 volumes, and about 5000 manuscripts. 
Petrarch ‘laid its first foundations, as he expresses 
himself in a letter respecting the donation of manu- 
scripts that he sent to Venice, as an acknowledgment 
for the hospitality he found there during the plague. 
Only a very small number of his manuscripts are now 
there; but the learned librarian, Morelli, has shown 


of Ferrara—one of the most illustrious towns that 
cherished printing in its infancy. Among the manu- 
scripts are fragments of some cantos of the ‘Orlando 
Furioso,’ covered with corrections, showing how Ariosto 
revised and polished his poem. The manuscript of 
the ‘ Scholastica,’ one of his comedies, is very little cor- 
rected; but this piece was incomplete when he died, 
and his brother Gabriele finished it. The manuscript 
of his satires is in good preservation, and curious for 
the different corrections in the poet’s own hand. 
Another valuable manuscript is the ‘Gerusalemme,’ 
corrected by Tasso’s own hand during his captivity. 
The words Zaus Deo are written by the unfortunate 
poet at the end of this almost sacred manuscript. There 
are a great many suppressed passages in it, and several 
successive pages are sometimes crossed out. The other 
manuscripts of Tasso include nine letters, dated from 
the hospital of St Anne; and some verses expressive 
of sorrow, desolation, and anguish, written from his 
prison to the magnanimous Duke Alfonso. Here is 
also the manuscript of Guarini’s ‘ Pastor Fido,’ exhibit- 
ing some few corrections, chiefly grammatical, by 
Leonardo Salviati. From Valery’s ‘Travels in Italy’ 
we learn that the ancient choir-book of the Carthu- 
sians is now in the library, forming eighteen atlas 
volumes, covered with brilliant miniatures, the work of 
Cosmé’s school. Equally magnificent is an atlas Bible, 
apparently by the same artists. One of the chief 
rarities is the ‘ Musculorum Humani Corporis Pictura 
Dissectio,’ by the great Ferrarese anatomist of the six- 
teenth century, Giambattista Canani, who had some 
faint idea of the circulation of the blood—an undated 
edition, without imprint, but probably of 1541, illus- 
— with plates engraved by the celebrated Geronimo 

‘arpi. 

Cosmo de Medici founded at Florence, in 1560, one 
of the most complete libraries in Europe. ‘From the 
intercourse that in his time subsisted between Florence 
and Constantinople, and the long visits made by the 
Greek prelates and scholars to Italy, the venerable 
Cosmo had the best opportunity of obtaining the 
choicest treasures of ancient learning; and the destruc- 
tion of Constantinople may be said to have transferred 
to Italy all that remained of eastern science. After the 
death of Cosmo, his son Piero pursued with steady 
perseverance the same object, and made important 
additions to the various collections which Cosmo had 
begun, particularly to that of his own family. But 
although the ancestors of Lorenzo de Medici laid the 
foundation of the immense collection of manuscripts 
since denominated the Laurentian Library, he may him- 
self claim the honour of having raised the superstruc- 
ture. If there was any pursuit in which he engaged 
more ardently, and persevered more diligently than the 
rest, it was that of enlarging his collection of books and 
antiquities. ‘“ His messengers,” writes Niccolo Leoni- 
ceno, “are di throughout every part of the 
earth, for the purpose of collecting books on every 
science, and he spares no expense in uring them. 
He derived great assistance in his efforts from Hiero- 
nymo Donato, Ermolao Barbaro, and Paolo Cortesi; 
but his principal coadjutor was Politiano, to whom he 
committed the care and arrangement of his i 
and who niade excursions at intervals through Italy, to 
discover and purchase such remains of antiquity as 
suited the purposes of his patron. Two journeys, un- 
dertaken at the instance of Lorenzo, into the east, by 
Giovanni Lascar, produced a great number of rare and 


that the Venetians do not deserve the reproach of 
having allowed Petrarch’s library to remain forgotten 
in a small room where it perished, for he had only 
given some few books. ‘I'welve years after this do- 
nation, Petrarch left at his death a very precious 
library ; but it was dispersed, as is evident from the 
manuscripts preserved in the Vatican, the Laurentian, 
the Ambrosian, and the Bibliotheque du Roi; and not 
one ever reached Venice. About 80,000 volumes and 
900 manuscripts are contained in the beautiful library 


valuable works. On his return from his second expe- 
dition, he brought with him about two hundred copies, 
many of which he had procured from a monastery at 
Mount Athos; but this treasure did not arrive till after 
the death of Lorenzo.’* 

In France, a hundred and ninety-five towns are pro- 
vided with excellent public libraries, containing alto- 
gether about 3,000,000 volumes, arranged in spacious 


* Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo de Medici. 
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rooms, with salaried librarians, every accommodation 
for readers, and every disposition to assist them. These 


libraries are open to the use of all classes, even the | y 


most obscure applicants ; no introduction, no patronage 
is required ; the most valuable works, the most precious 


ae 5 Under the reigns of Francis IL, Charles 
X., and Henry IIL, it received but few additions. 
Henry IV. (1589) caused it to be removed to Paris. 
In 1595 the collection of Catherine de Medici, consist- 
ing of 800 Latin manuscripts, was added; from this 
time to 1721 the books were removed from one house 
to another, i in Paris, until, i in the latter year, they were 


annually receives an addition of about 15,000 volumes 
and pamphlets. It is calculated that it contains no less 
than twenty miles of shelf. The public, without dis- 
tinction of rank or sex, have free access to this extensive 
library ; but it appears that they are privately watched, 
to detect any who would mutilate or steal the books. 
M. Van Praet told Sir Henry Ellis that the secret police 
sit in the rooms; a system of surveillance which would 
be deemed offensive by the readers in our English libra- 


Ties. 
All libraries in Russia originated in the 
— of those of Courland and Poland. In 1704, 
L carried off from the town of Mittau 2500 
volumes, which were the nucleus of the Imperial 
Library. In 1772, Catherine II. seized the collection of 
the Princes Radzivel at Nieswiecs, consisting of 17,000 
volumes. In 1795, the Zaluski Library, estimated by 
the Russians themselves at 260,000 printed volumes, 
and 11,000 manuscripts, was transplanted from Warsaw 
to St Petersburg. After the taking of Warsaw in 1831, 
the university of that city lost 200,000 volumes, the 
Philomathi 


convents, we shall find, without ex- 
aggeration, a total of 700,000 volumes which have 
been removed to Russia. The Imperial Library at 
St Petersburg is the richest of the Russian libraries, 
and ranks as third among the collections of Europe. It 
contains about 442,800 printed volumes, and 14,480 
manuscripts. It is very rich in the literature of Cen- 
tral Asia, and contains the works formerly belonging to 
Baron Schilling ; seventy-three manuscripts of Colonel 
Stuart, relating to all the most important parts of 
Sanscrit literature; and also forty-three Mongolian and 
Thibetan works, collected at Pekin ; altogether forming 
the finest collection of Oriental works in the world. 
This Im Library is open to the public three days in 
the week, but is visited by comparatively few readers, 
about eight hundred in the course of the year—an ex- 
tremely small number for a capital whose population is 
nearly balf a million, without counting the garrison or 
strangers. The cause of the library being so little used 
te than explained by Mr Kohl: 
tering, visitors have to pass a whole cordon of police 
soldiers, the attendants on the library, who strip them 
of cloaks and greatcoats, which they return after strictly 
searching the owners at their departure; and many a 
one feels so nettled, that he comes no more. On your 
first visit, you can merely admire the magnitude of the 
different rooms, the apparent order of the books, and 


it happens sometimes that 
vain for a single book. The first time, the entry of the 
book has perhaps been overlooked, and you must write 
down the title again; next time, you are told it is not 
to be found, or the librarian to whose department it be- 
longs is not in the way. Should you be prevented from 
attending on a library day, you lose your claim to the 
wished-for book, which has meanwhile been removed 
from the table; so that you are obliged to go on a fourth 
or fifth day to enter it again/and at last, on a sixth or 
seventh, to read it. On the days appointed for reading, 
= may many atime knock in vain, because it may 

appen to be one of the numberless festivals of the 
Russian church. The precautions, on the delivery of a 
book that is to be taken home, are so great, that one 
would think the library was merely intended for the 
safe custody of books, and not for introducing them 
among the people.’* Besides this imperial collection, 
Russia possesses forty-two other public libraries, some 
of which contain 10,000 volumes. 

The first circulating or lending li in Europe 
was established at Wetzlar, in Prussia, by Winkler, the 
bookseller and printer, towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century. Lately, in the city of Breslau, the 
Prince-Archbishop has founded a library for the work- 
ing classes, to whom the books are lent out gratis. The 
— of volumes contributed to it amounts to nearly 


“i 1835, the Gottingen library contained, according 
to its librarian Dr Benecke, 300,000 works. It is fairly 
entitled to be designated ‘the most useful library in the 
world.’ It is open every day in the year to students ; 
and free admission, during certain hours, is allowed to 
every person who may wish to see or refer to any work. 
Books are lent out daily, without any pledge or remu- 
neration, but they must be returned ina month. Be- 
sides an extensive collection of Spanish, French, Italian, 
and Oriental works, here is a more complete collection 
of books on English history and literature than one can 
readily find in Great Britain. The Gottingen library 
has likewise the recommendation of a scientific or 
classed catalogue, and an mpg one; both kept 
in a state of strict completeness by the immediate in- 


The library at Munich contains 500,000 volumes, 
but of which one-fifth at the least are duplicates; and 
the entire length of its shelves is computed to be fifteen 


miles and a-half. 

Ten years ago, the university Library at Vienna 
was reported to possess 100,000 volumes. The em- 
peror’s fine private library, an heir-loom in the impe- 
rial family, is also accessible to the public; grety yee 
son being admitted free, without any previous ap 
cation, and no instances having occurred of books being 
purloined. Sumptuous and costly works are not put 
into the hands of the idle and curious, but only into 
those of the studious, who do not visit the library for 
the sole purpose of looking at pictures. This library, 
which was begun by Maximilian I., contains above 
300,000 volumes, all of which are admirably arranged 
and catalogued. Besides a general alphabetic cata- 
logue, wherein all new acquisitions are immediately 
inserted, there are ten class catalogues; namely, of 
12,000 volumes printed before the year 1500; of 6000 
works on music; of all the Bibles; of Hebrew works ; 
of Sclavonic books; of Latin manuscripts; of 1000 
Oriental manuscripts, — 800 Chinese and Indian 
books; of 8000 autogra’ Ber “cane valuable prints and 
maps; and a general ¢ scientific 
books, After After seeing what and perseverance 
have accomplished at Vienna, how can we be cajoled by 
at the British Museum Library ! 


of | sertion of the new books. 
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The Royal Library of Copenhagen contains 463,332 
volumes, and about 22,000 manuscripts. After eleven 
years’ labour, a catalogue of all the books, and of one- 
fourth of the manuscripts, was completed by the- con- 
servators, and published at the expense of the govern- 
ment. The catalogue itself extends to 174 volumes. 

The Royal Library at Stockholm, founded by Gus- 
tavus Vasa, and greatly increased by Gustavus Adol- 
phus, is not so large as is commonly supposed ; its 
printed volumes scarcely amounting to 70,000, while 
its manuscripts are only 5000. It would have been 
much more extensive but for the plunder of Queen 
Christina; for the ease with which she allowed lite- 
rary men to take the books away; and for the great 
fire which, in 1697, destroyed a great portion of it. In 
this library, the excellent system is adopted of giving 
to each class of books a distinct colour of binding. 
Among the manuscripts, the most curious is one brought 
from Prague after the conquest of that city, and called 
the ‘ Devil’s Bible,’ from a fanciful representation of 
that personage, though it is also known by the name of 
the ‘ Codex Giganteus ;’ and gigantic indeed it must be, 
to contain not only the Latin Vulgate, but the works 
of’ Josephus, some treatises of St Tsidore, a Chronicle 
of Bohemia, and several Opuscula. 

The most northern library in the world is that of 
Reikiavik, the capital of Iceland, which, nearly forty 
years ago, contained 3600 volumes. About the year 
1731, Franklin established by subscription the first 
public library in Pennsylvania. There are now many 
public libraries in the United States. In most of the 
principal towns of New York, ‘school district libraries’ 
have been established by law, at a cost of about half a 
million of dollars, and are exempt from all taxes. The 
public library of Mexico contained, ten years ago, about 
11,000 volumes; but four convents there possess libra- 
ries the total amount of whose volumes is more than 
32,000. In many of the Mexican provinces, libraries 
exist whose contents vary from 1000 to 3000 volumes. 


THE BUSHMAN. 


| A work bearing the title of ‘The Bushman, or Life in 


a New Country,’ would naturally be expected to con- 
tain a history—real or fictitious—of the adventures of a 
colonist, either in South Africa or Australia, while en- 
gaged in creating for himself a ‘home in the bush.’ 
This, however, is not precisely the character of a 
volume recently published with that title.* It is 
rather a general description of Western Australia, by a 
gentleman who went out to that country in search at 
once of health and competence. Mr Landor (who seems 
to have been educated for the legal profession) was, it 
appears, a ‘victim of medical skill; and having been 
sentenced to death in his own country by three eimi- 
nent physicians, was comparatively happy in having 
that sentence commuted to banishment.’ A wealthy 
man would have gone to Naples, to Malta, or to Ma- 
deira ; but a poor one has no resource save in a colony, 
unless he will condescend to live upon others, rather 
than support himself by his own exertions. 

Mr Landor had the great advantage of being accom- 
panied by his two brothers, who, with him, represented 
all three of the learned professions—the elder being ‘a 
disciple of Esculapius,’ and the younger ‘a youth not 
eighteen, originally designed for the church, and in- 
tended to cut a figure at Oxford ;’ but who ‘mo- 
destly conceiving that the figure he was likely to cut 
would not tend to the advancement of his worldly inte- 
rests, and, moreover, having no admiration for Virgil 
beyond the Bucolics, fitted himself out with a Lowland 


* The Bushman, &c,. By E. W. Landor, London: Bentley, 


plaid and a set of Pandean pipes, and solemnly dedi- 
cated himself to the duties of a shepherd.’ 

Considering that the author styles himself a ‘ poor 
colonist,’ the account which he gives of their outfit is 
somewhat startling: it certainly does not come up, or 
rather down, to ordinary notions of poverty. ‘We had 
with us,’ he says, ‘a couple of servants ; four rams with 
curling horns—a purchase from the late Lord Western ; 
a noble bloodhound, the gift of a noble lord famous 
for the breed; a real old English mastiff-bitch, from the 
stock at Lyme Regis; and a handsome spaniel cocker. 
Besides this collection of quadrupeds, we had a vast 
assortment of useless lumber, which had cost us many 
hundred pounds. Being most darkly ignorant of every- 
thing relating to the country to which we were going, 
but having a notion that it was very much of the same 
character with that so long inhabited by Robinson 
Crusoe, we had prudently provided ourselves with all 
the necessaries, and even non-necessaries of life in such 
aregion. Our tool-chests would have suited an army of 
pioneers ; several distinguished ironmongers of the city 
of London had cleared their warehouses in our favour 
of all the rubbish which had lain on hand during the 
last quarter of a century ; we had hinges, door-latches, 
screws, staples, nails of all dimensions, from the ten- 
penny downwards; and every other requisite to have 
completely built a modern village—of reasonable ex- 
tent. We had tents, Mackintosh bags, swimming-belts, 
several sets of saucepans in graduated scale (we had 
here a distant eye to kangaroo and cockatoo stews), 
cleavers, meat-saws, iron-skewers, and a general appa- 
ratus of kitchen utensils that would have satisfied the 
desires of M. Soyer himself. Then we had double and 
single-barrelled guns, rifles, pistols, six barrels of Pigon 
and Wilkes’s gunpowder; an immense assortment of 
shot, and two hundredweight of lead for bullets.’ 

In addition to the foregoing, they had supplied them- 
selves with no less than eighteen months’ provisions, in 
pork and flour, so that, says the author, ‘from sheer 
ignorance of colonial life, we had laid out a considerable 
| portion of our capital in the purchase of useless articles, 
rand of things which might have been procured more 
cheaply in the colony itself.’ It is indeed surprising 
that, in spite of the warnings to the contrary, repeatedly 
and earnestly given in works addressed to intending 
emigrants, this folly of providing an expensive outfit of 
articles which can be purchased to much better advan- 
tage in almost any colony, should still be so frequently 
committed. 

It had been the intention of the author and his 
brothers to invest their capital entirely in sheep, and 
‘retiring into the bush for some six or seven years, to 
gradually accumulate a large flock, the produce of 
which would soon have afforded a handsome income ;’ 
the injudicious restrictions, however, which the home 
and local governments have imposed on the acquisition 
of land, compelled them to renounce this project. His 
brothers took a farm at a high rent, ‘and wasted their 
capital upon objects that would never bring in a good 
return.’ The doctor, however, seems to have resumed 
the practice of his profession, as did likewise the author 
himself; while the only one who actually carried into 
effect his original intention of leading a shepherd life, 
was the younger brother, who, in consequence, figures 
throughout the book, and very amusingly, under the 

cognomen of Melibcous. 

Mr Landor’s impressions of the colony, and of colonial 
life in general, do not seem to have been very favour- 


able. He considers, indeed, that Western Australia, or a 
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‘Swan River,’ is quite equal, if not superior, in natural 
advantages, to other portions of that continent about 
which much more has been said and written. The 
climate is most salubrious, and proves wonderfully re- 
storative to constitutions weakened by diseases of either 
the respiratory or the digestive organs. The soil is, in 
general, as throughout Australia, rather indifferent; 
some districts, however, are tolerably fertile, and others 
are well adapted for pasturage. Provisions are cheap, 
indeed too cheap for the cultivator’s interest; while 
manual labour is scarce and dear. To a really poor 
man, who is willing to work, and desirous of emigrat- 
ing, Western Australia would seem to offer many in- 
ducements. Its great disadvantage, in the author's 
opinion—and one which, as he considers, it shares in a 
greater or less degree with all colonies—is its poverty. 
The colonist has either no market, or at best a very 
uncertain one, for his surplus produce. He may havea 
substantial dwelling, abundant crops, numerous flocks 
and herds, and plenty of good homespun clothing; but 
while he wants those elegancies and luxuries which can 
only be procured from abroad, he is, and must remain, 
a poor man. From this account, it will be seen that 
the author’s ideas of poverty are those of a class, and 
that not the class to which the majority of emigrants 
belong. 

The following picture, however, of ‘country life’ at 
Swan River, among the class of settlers especially re- 
ferred to, does not by any means convey an impression 
of very severe privations to be endured by such emi- 
grants. It is a description of the fireside of a ‘ half-pay 
officer or gentleman farmer,’ who, though occasionally 
driving his own cart, or sowing the seed which he has 
purchased in the market, ‘ is not thought less qualified 
to act as a magistrate, nor is less respected by the great 
and small in his neighbourhood.’ ‘ Happy family!’ ex- 
claims the author, ‘ how pleasantly the evenings pass in 
your society! Gladly would I ride many miles to spend 
such pleasant hours, and witness happiness so uapre- 
tending and real. How cheerful looks that large room, 
with its glorious fire of jarra-wood and “ black-boys” 
(for it is the winter season), and how lightly those young 
girls move about, arranging the tea-table, and preparing 
for the evening meal! The kind-hearted mother, re- 
lieved of all duties but that of superintendence, sits by 
the fire, chatting cheerfully with the guest, whose eyes, 

nevertheless, wander round the room after a certain 
light and dancing shape; the host, a man of eld, but 
stalwart in appearance, full of hospitality and noble 
courtesy, appears in his easy slippers and an old and 
well-worn coat, which formerly had seen service in 
London ball-rooms. He discourses not only of the crops, 
and colonial politics, but of literature, and the last news 
from England; for, like ee other colonists, he receives 
jen English papers, and patronises the quarterly re- 

. With what alacrity the old gentleman rises up and 
welcomes a traveller, who has unexpectedly arrived, 
and has just stabled his horse, and seen him fed before 
he made his appearance in the parlour. There is no 
beating about the bush for a bed, or an invitation to 
supper. Of the latter he is certain, and indifferent 
about the former ; for having slept the last night under 
a tree, he feels sure of making comfortable on 
the sofa, or on the hearthrug before the fire. During 
the evening, the girls sing, and happily they sing well; 


looks on, feels his heart melting within him, and reviles 
himself for the destitution in which he lives at home. 
Suddenly, perhaps, horses at a gallop are heard to enter 
the yard; and soon afterwards two young fellows, fresh 
from the capital, come dashing into the room, full of 


spirits, and vowing they have gallopped over on purpose 
to ascertain whether the ladies were still living. Here is 
authority of undoubted value for everything relating to 
the last ball at Government House ; and the merits and 

appearance of every person who attended are soon 
brought under discussion. This naturally inspires the 
young people with a desire to dance; so the table is 


aside, and papa being squeezed nearly into the 
fire, mamma takes her place-at the piano, bursts off 
with the “ Annen Polka.”’ 


There are some entertaining chapters descriptive of 
the exciting pleasures of wild-cattle hunting, the chase 
of the kangaroo, and similar s Other portions of 
the work afford useful information respecting the climate 
and productions of the colony, the local government, 
the aborigines, and various other subjects of interest to 
emigrants. We prefer, however, as more closely bear- 
ing upon the avowed object of the work, the account of 
a visit which Mr Landor paid to his younger brother, the 
Shepherd Melibeus, ‘at a “squatting station” on the 
Hotham, some sixty or seven miles south of York.’ 
‘In the afternoon of the second day after leaving York,’ 
continues the author, ‘ we descended into a broad valley, 
abounding with grass and scattered gum-trees. A 
flock of sheep were being driven towards the bottom of 
the valley, where we could discern signs of human habi- 
tation. On arriving, we found a hut built of piles or 
stakes, interwoven with boughs, before the door of 
which was a fire, with a large pot — it, from which 
a powerful steam arose, that was evidently very grateful 
toa group of natives seated around. On descending 
from the vehicle, and looking in at the hut door, we 
perceived, lying in his shirt sleeves, on a couch com- 
posed of grass-tree tops covered with blankets and a 
rug made of opossum skins, the illustrious Melibous 
himself, with a short black pipe in his mouth, anda 
handsome edition of “ Lalla Rookh” in his hand. Per- 
ceiving us, he jumped up, and expressing his loud 
— rise, welcomed us to this rustic “Castle of Indo- 

nce.” 

* When a large flock of sheep is sent into the bush, 
and a squatting station is formed, the shepherds take 
the sheep out to pasture every morning, and bring them 
home at night, whilst one of the party always remains 
at the station to protect the provisions from being stolen 
by the natives; this person is called the hut-keeper. 
His duty is to boil the pork or kangaroo-flesh, and pro- 
vide supper, &c. for the shepherds on their return at 
night. Melibceus, who superintended this station, under- 
took the duties of cooking and guarding the hut when- 
ever he did not feel disposed to go out kangaroo-hunt- 
ing, or shooting wild turkeys or cockatoos. In all things, 
sports or labours, the natives were his daily assistants, 
and in return for their services were rewarded with the 
fore-quarters of the kangaroos killed, and occasionally 
with a pound or two of flour. There were some noble 
dogs at this station, descendants of Jezebel and Nero; 
and my brother had a young kangaroo, which hopped 
in and out with the utmost confidence, coming up to 
any one who happened to be eating, and insisting upon 
having pieces of bread given to it. Full of fun and 
spirits, it would sport about as playfully as a kitten; 
and it was very amusing to see how it would tease the 
dogs, pulling them about with its sharp claws, and 
trying to roll them over on the ground. The dogs, 
who were in the daily habit of killing kangaroos, never 
attempted to bite Minny, which sometimes teased them 
so heartily, that they would put their tails between 
their legs and fairly run away.’ 

It will be sufficiently apparent that ‘The Bushman’ 
is not exactly a work in which a really poor emigrant, 
taking that term in its usual sense, will find the in- 
formation best suited to his circumstances; there is, 
however, a large class of ‘ poor genteel’ individuals, who 
are painfully struggling, with insufficient means, to main- 
tain themselves in the sphere to which they have been 
accustomed, and whose poverty, if not as real, is as 
keenly felt as that of many with much smaller incomes 
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and humbler pretensions. To such, ‘The Bushman,’ 
notwithstanding its somewhat ambitious and over- 
laboured passages, will be found to contain matters both 
of instruction and entertainment. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE LABOURING CLASSES. 


Peruaps few of the readers of the Journal are aware 
of the existence of the society whose name is written 
at the head of this paper. It has, however, been 
in active operation for the last two or three years, 
having its head-quarters in London, and numbering 
among its most vigilant promoters Lord Ashley, the 
Bishop of London, the Bishop of Norwich, the Rev. 
Sir Henry Dukinfield, rector of St Martins; the Hon. 
and Rev. Montagu Villiers, and several other noble- 
men and gentlemen. With the laudable object in view 
which its title imports, we purpose now to state what 
the society proposed to do at its outset, what it has 
been able to do, and what it has failed to do. The 
writer of this paper had the opportunity of gathering 
this information at a late anniversary meeting of the 
society, held at the new model lodging-house in St 
Giles’s (to which we shall shortly advert), and which 
was attended by the several gentlemen whose names 
we have enumerated, and many others interested in the 
society and the object for which it was instituted. 

The acting committee of the society arranged their 
operations under three heads; namely, to aid the la- 
bouring classes in three important particulars—those of 
money, land, and dwellings. With regard to the first 
point, the committee ‘had seen and lamented from the 
commencement that in either the borrowing or saving 
of money, the poor man had scarcely any of those facili- 
ties which were so abundantly within the reach of the 
middle classes. He had to pay 15, 20, and 25 per cent. 
for loans of money; and the benefit societies of which 
he was a member too often dissolved themselves before 
he could reap any advantage from the sums he had 
deposited with them.’ With the view of obviating these 
inconveniences, the committee set on foot a loan-fund, 
which failed, however, to answer the end intended by 
its formation. They thus explain the cause of its mis- 
carriage. ‘In their institution of a loan-fund, they 
have seen it to be as yet impossible to overcome the 
difficulties peculiarly incidental to the metropolis. Ina 
village or a small town, where the real character, habits, 
and probable means of every poor inhabitant can be 
easily and quickly ascertained, there is little difficulty 
in the management of such an institution; but in Lon- 
don—where every office for granting pecuniary aid, is 
sure to be instantly thronged by a crowd of persons of 
doubtful character, and whose real objects cannot be 
easily penetrated, and who, in this vast metropolis, find 
no difficulty in concealing themselves from their credi- 
tors whenever their claims begin to prove inconvenient 
—such an institution is beset with serious difficulties.’ 
The committee, unwilling to give up this part of their 
) turned their attention to the institution of 
what they call a model benefit society; but here again 
an unexpected difficulty arrested their progress. 
consulted several eminent actuaries as to the scale of 
payment which might safely be adopted, but those 
actuaries differed greatly from each other on this im- 
portant point. ‘ Under all these circumstances, the 
society has not yet been able to determine on any dis- 
tinct and eligible course of action in this matter.’ 
‘ Nevertheless,’ said Lord Ashley, who acted as chair- 
man, ‘ we shall continue our effurts on this point, in the 
full hope that we shall be able, before our next anniver- 
sary, to state something satisfactory on the subject.’ 

It occurred to us that, so far as the saving of money 


among the poor was concerned, instead of the society | in: 


setting on foot an institution like their model benefit 
om the object they had in view might have been 
served if they had endeavoured to diffuse among the 
warking-classes the advantages which the ordinary 
savings’ banks offered for parties who had the oppor- 
tunity and the wish to save money, the savings’ banks 
being far superior to any private and kindred institu- 
tion that we know of, especially in the unexceptionable 
security which they give to depositors for the safety of 
their savings. 

With respect to providing the labouring classes with 
allotments of land, this is an object to which the society 
attributes much importance, and they have been at 
great expense and trouble in promoting it. On this 
subject Lord Ashley observed, that he believed the 
society had brought the public mind thronghout the 
country to the conviction, that few things could so well 
conduce to the welfare of the agricultural population as 
the allotting to them portions of land to cultivate in 
their hours of leisure. The socicty itself, he added, had 
a very considerable portion of land allotted in that way; 
and they would continue that system of things, not 
only because it was part of the foundation of their so- 
ciety, but because it would be a proof of their convic- 
tion that it was most conducive to the welfare of the 
labouring classes. The Bishop of London added his 
testimony to the importance of this subject. He said 
the question of allotments was one in which he took a 
very deep interest, and the meeting would readily be- 
lieve him when he said he was one of the first, if not 
the first person, to introduce the system into an agri- 
cultural community more than thirty years ago. He 
allotted certain portions of land to a number of la- 
bourers, and the only fault which he committed was in 
allotting to each labourer too large a portion of land. 
The good effects, however, of such a system, he was 
of opinion, could not be extensively felt throughout the 
country unless it was taken up by the proprictors of 
land; at the same time the society had done wisely in 
fixing at different parts of the country model allot- 
ments, in order that the success which would infallibly 
attend them might stimulate others in the same prac- 
tice. The Bishop of Norwich also stated that twenty- 
five or thirty years ago he endeavoured in every pos- 
sible way to introduce the allotment system. When he 
went to Norwich, he tried it there; and he was happy 
to say the system was answering perfectly well in that 
great and populous town. 

On this subject we would only observe, that allot- 
ments of land are valuable merely when intended for 
cultivation, as Lord Ashley observes, at leisure hours. 
If the people are induced to depend solely upon such 
allotments, the result, as all experience demonstrates, 
will be deterioration end pauperism. 

A few words as to the localities in which the society 
are endeavouring to carry out the allotment system. 
Previous to the annual meeting of 1846, they were in 
——- of land for that purpose at Yetminster in 

rsetshire, at Talworth and Long-Dilton in Surrey, at 
Herne Bay in Kent, at Winchmore Hill and Edgeware 
in Middlesex ; and at that time the society was in treaty 
for the purchase of ten acres of a charity estate situate 
at Cholesbury, near Tring. This latter piece of ground 
has since been put under the superintendence cf the 
Rev. H. P. Jeston, and at Michaelmas 1846 sixteen te- 


They | nants were admitted to allotments, ‘ to their great grati- 


fication (as the committee observe), and with every 
prospect of permanent benefit.’ The society has also 
taken ion of twenty acres of land at West Mal- 
ling, the whole of which has been divided into allot- 
ments. Upon this estate the committee contemplate 
the building of two model cottages for labourers. ‘They 
have also obtained a piece of land, part of a charity 
estate, at Denton in Northamptonshire, which has been 
divided among sixty-four tenants. They have likewise 
purchased a piece of land at Chatham, consisting of 
eleven acres, but they had not, at the time of the meet- 
ng, obtained ion of it. 
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The report of the committee was almost entirely 


be 
prov 
We shall now advert to the third object of the so- 
ciety’s solicitude — namely, the improvement of the 
dwellings of the labouring classes; a point, as it appears 
to us, the most feasible of all their exertions, and one in 
which they have been most successful so far. Their 
efforts in this nt, however, have as yet been 
confined chiefly to the metropolis, from the difficulty 
they have experienced in obtaining sites, and in - 
ing on building operations in distant parts of 
country. At the time of their annual meeting in 1846, 
the society had just completed a range of buildings 
near Gray’s Inn Road, for the accommodation of work- 
men and their families, a portion of the range 
ng devoted to poor widows and single women. Those 
buildings, the erection of which cost the society several 
thousand pounds, were opened in the spring of 1846, 
and, excepting three of the tenements, have been up- 
wards of a year occupied. The gross rental is some- 
where about L.400 per annum, and at the time of the 
last meeting, a sum of L.7, 14s, 0d. only remained unpaid 
by the tenants. The commiftee do not state the terms 
on which these premises are let; we presume they are 
more than ordinarily reasonable. 

The committee were of opinion that much might 
be done to benefit the poor by taking some of their pre- 
sent dwellings on lease, and effecting a thorough reform 
and improvement of them. In King Street, nang | Lane, 
a house, usually occupied as a lodging-house, fell into 
the ion of Mr Russel Gurney, an eminent counsel 
at the English bar, who determined upon a thorough 
reformation of it. After being entirely repaired, and 
made clean and wholesome, it was used as a lodging- 
house at the usual charge of 4d. a night, and has for 
many months past been fully occupied with lodgers to the 
number of twenty-four, the w that it could accom- 
modate. It is now under the charge of the society. In 


together in Charles Lane, a district where 
lodging-houses for the lowest class of labourers most 
abo They took a lease of those three houses, at a 


rent of L.45 per annum for the three, and, from first to 
last, they have expended nearly L.900 in repairing, re- 
building, and furnishing them, and in constructing baths 
and various other conveniences. a eighty 
beds. The house was opened for at 4d. a 
night, the last — and _ 
night on t peo: lodged there. t 

od of Fare howe oan thirty-five ; on the 7th of June, 


assuming it is fully occupied, will yield a ret 
L.540 per annum. structure is plain and 
in its design, is built of brick, and consists of five sto- 
reys, besides underground apartments. The basement 
storey is intended for the residence of the master and 
matron. The ts are to be fitted 


dormitories contains twelve of those separate apart- 
ments, divided from the adjacent ones by wooden par- 
titions, with efficient arrangements for warming and 
ventilating them. Each of the sleeping apartments is 
also provided with a small wooden aon having a lock 
and key, in which the occupant of the room may put 
and leave anything secure during his absence in the 
day. To each dormitory is attached a wash-room, 
lighted with gas at night, and fitted up with a series of 
leaden wash-hand basins, and towels mounted upon 
rollers, with an arrangement for supplying and carry- 
ing off the water with scarcely any trouble. There are 
also arran ts for providing the lodgers with warm 
and cold baths on the premises. Besides all this, there 
is a large, well-lighted, and well-ventilated apartment 
set apart as a coffee and reading-room, and fitted up 
with suitable benches, to which the inmates may repair 
for innocent and agreeable recreation before retiring to 
rest. Eventually, a library is intended to be added to 
the accommodation afforded. 

The advantages of the institution are limited exclu- 
sively to single men, for obvious reasons. The great 
object of the establishment is to afford to poor single 
men comfortable lodgings, and the means of cleanliness, 
in such a manner as that they shall no longer have their 
feelings unnecessarily offended by being compelled to 
herd in common | -houses with people of vicious 
character and lives, as thousands of well-disposed poor 
persons are driven to do in this great world of London, 
whose straitened means admit of their obtaining no 
better quarters, confirming the old adage, that ‘ mi 
makes men acquainted with strange bedfellows.’ We 
cannot help expressing a hope that the society may be 
induced to turn its attention to providing poor desti- 
tute single women with some kindred shelter and 
accommodation, It is difficult to say how much of 
good would result from their doing so; how many 
poor and defenceless, and homeless young women it 
would rescue from ruin, to which they are constantly 
exposed by the want of anything like a comfortable 


parts | roof under which to lay their head at night in this 


great city. To return to the Model Lodging-House : 
the accommodation and comfort which it holds out 
are offered to the recipients at the reasonable charge 
of 4d. a night, or 2s. a week, that being the 

at all the common lodging-houses in St Giles’s. But 
how much superior are the advantages in the former! 
When one thinks of the having all the means and 
a weshing, — and cooking their food 
—above man having a te ment 
and a separate bed to himself 
nor will the poor hesitate, which to give the prefer- 
ence to; whilst the consideration leads us to infer the 
happiest moral and social results from an institution 
begun and carried out on such principles. Already 
the kindred establishment set on foot by the society in 
Charles Street, to which we have adverted, has had 
a collateral effect not emery | taken into account 
by its founders—namely, that of inducing the private 
lodging-house keepers in the neighbourhood, in order 
to enable them to compete with it, to improve the 
accommodation which they have heretofore afforded to 
their guests, and to rival the efforts of the society in 


this res as much as possible. U the whole, we 


; ight, or 2s. per week, which, Mc 

silent as to the result of their exertions to establish the | of 

allotment system; at least they entered into no details dis 

: upon that point. We could not help thinking that cir- ail 
| cumstance indicative, if not of the failure, at least of 
the partial or small success of the project. We had 

‘ expected to find some reference made to the effects pro- Iv 

} duced by the allotment system upon the —— or | up as kitchens and larders, in which the lodgers are to int 

A some contrast drawn between their former a’ —— be furnished with fire, and every necessary implement of 

‘ condition, or between them and the class of for cooking and keeping their victuals. A hundred me 

4 who have not hitherto participated in this way in the | and twelve beds in all, each intended for the accommo- sho 

4 society’s bounties ; but none such was ventured, and we | dation of one person, and contained in a distinct apart- sha 

could not avoid the conclusion, that the beneficial re- | ment, will be provided within the walls. Each of the tha 

sults expected by the society from their exertions in mo 
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Model Lodging-House, planted as it is in the heart 
_ of the dense and squalid ta ths 


district about St Giles’s. 


A SCOTTISH MUSICAL GENIUS. 

In a late number of the ‘ Inverness Courier’ we find an 
interesting notice of one of the more fertile composers 
of our national airs—the late Mr William Marshall, a far- 
mer in the north of Scotland. Any notice of this kind 
should not be suffered to pass without attracting a propez 
share of attention. It is the misfortune of Scottish music 
that absolutely nothing is known of the authors of the 
most beautiful and popular airs: of the origin of many 
tunes, which are the delight of every domestic circle, there 
does not appear to exist-the slightest tradition. They 
have sprung up in the course of ages, and been incorpo- 
rated in the national music, without exciting any remark 
at the time, and afterwards the authorship has silently 
passed into oblivion. In numerous instances, we believe, 
the composers have been persons moving in no high sphere 
of life—not finished musicians, in the proper sense of the 
term, but geniuses inspired with an ardent love of melody, 
whose name and merits have scarcely travelled beyond the 
bounds of a limited rural range. 

The subject of the notice in question was one of these 

ijuses. William Marshall, proceeds the narrative, was 
rn in Fochabers, Banffshire, in 1748, and was the third 
son of a large family in humble circumstances. While a 
boy, he evinced considerable musical talent, which, if culti- 
vated, might have shone out with lustre; but this was not 
possible, and all the education of any kind he received was 
six months at school, and a few extra lessons he received 
from a gentleman at Gordon Castle. ‘At twelve years of 
age he entered the service of the Duke of Gordon, and in 
a few years was elevated to the post of house steward and 
butler. In this situation he remained for ee | years, 
accompanying the family wherever they went. 
also displayed a taste for architecture, y, mathe- 
matics, and mechanics, and in all these sciences he made 
astonishing p Land-surveying was a favourite 
amusement ; and in later years he laid down meridian 
lines u which he built the houses of Keithmore and 
Newfield. Of his mechanical skill he has left a wonderful 
evidence—a clock he constructed and presented to the 
Duke of Gordon, which indicates the months and days of 
the year, the moon's age, the sun’s declination and time 
of rising and setting daily, with many other astronomical 
Feenemnene. curious clock is preserved at 
tle. 

‘Marshall was above the middle size, compactly built, 
and handsome in his youth. He was, as we may casily 
believe, an excellent dancer. He understood the craft of 
falconry, was an excellent angler, could throw the hammer, 
leap, and run with a dexterity, agility, and speed, against 
which few could successfully cope; and, to add to his ex- 
traordinary doings, in his age he made roads, constructed 
bridges, and administered the law of the land. It is aga 
musician, however, that we have more immediately to deal 
with him. At Gordon Castle he employed his leisure in 
the practice of his favourite art, and among his earlier 
compositions were “The Duke of Gordon's Birthday,” 
“The Bog of Gight,” * Miss Admiral Gordon,” and “ Johnie 
Pringle.” To the last, the facetious author of “John 0’ 
Badenyon” set the song “Tune your Fiddles;” and to 
“ Miss Admiral Gordon,” Burns wrote the words “ Of a’ the 
airts the wind can blaw.” The air is one of the sweetest 
in the whole range of Scottish melody ; and it is united to 
one of the tenderest of lyrics: both became at once, and 


ure, ast 


whim or fitful hos pureed They cost him no labour ; 
and when once he mastered the rhythm, it is said he 
scldom retouched did trust week own 
partial judgment. At the twenty-five mar- 
ried “a winsome wee thing” by name Jane Giles—who, 
although no musician, a fine natural taste. That 
taste was the ordeal he chose for his airs. In the eveni 
he would take his fiddle, and while she listened, he wou 
over with a delicate hand the air he had composed 
faring the day. If she ved of it, the piece was 
rejected ; what she admired, he instantly committed to 


paper. In this way Marshall selected and preserved u 
wards of three h airs. Latterly, however, and wee 
a very old man, we find him throwing off melodies so 
rapidly, that we can scarcely think he was as fastidious as 
in his younger days. As a performer on the violin, Mar- 
shall was a master. His correctness of ear was extreme ; 
his management of the bow perfect; his style at once 
= and full; and his execution brilliant. As a per- 
‘ormer, he became even earlier known than as a com ‘ 
He was on one occasion dinin, with a party of friends, 
when a blind minstrel—probably more a lover than a 
master of his instrament—came under the dining-room 
windows and to play. By way of a joke, one of the 
company told that one of the y was a learner; 
and as he (the blind man) had delighted them, it was 
right that the “loon” should give him a bar in return 
although it might neither be sweet nor tender. The old 
man handed up his instrument ; Marshall good-naturedly 
took it, and played several strathspeys in his own perfect 
way. When asked what he thought of the learner’s “ qua- 
lity,” the old man earnestly replied, “ Na, na! that’s noa 
Bon al playing; I'll wager a groat that’s Mr Marshall o’ 
ithmore, for there’s naebody hereabouts that could play 
like that but him!” When Marshall played strathspeys, 
the inclination to dance was as irresistible as if the listener 
been inoculated by the Tarantula. In his composi- 
tions—no matter by whom formed—there was a charm 
almost equally peverse riting from India in 1822 to 
Mr Marshall, Mr John Stewart of Belladrum humorously 
remarked, that “ though he thought his dancing days were 
over,” yet, in the house of a lady, both he and Mrs Stewart 
had danced to some of his strathspeys “ with the thermo- 
meter at 85 degrees.” 

* Marshall left Gordon Castle in 1790 for a farm near 
Fochabers. Shortly afterwards, he removed to a larger, 
Keithmore, and was es. factor ye Duke of 
Gordon, from whom the ferm was held. The situation of 
factor he filled until 1817. From his earliest connection 
with the Gordon family, Marshall was held in the highest 
estimation. Similarity of taste led to an early friendshi 
betwixt him and his Grace ; and time, as it went, rev 
so much and so varied talent, with such private worth, 
mad ay hi in the 

is patron the e. merit 

respect—his musical powers constant admiration. At 
Gordon Castle, the fruits of his genius were always first 
displayed and appreciated ; and from the hall they rapidly 
spread into every corner of the district, and latterly over 
the land. With the extension of his works his popularity 
increased, until it reached London itself, where, in the 
Opera House, several tines of his became favourites. It 
was no mage left to him to give the name of some ima- 
ginary ee or fanciful title to his compositions. He 
ran no in coupling with his strains the names of the 
noblest of the land; for the fair sex of the higher classes 
paid the com considerable attention, and were emulous 
of having their names united to his melodies. As his years 
increased, so did his popularity ; and in his later er gen 
dence, scarcely a tune is embodied for the name of which 
he had not been solicited long before. In the collection of 
his hitherto unpublished airs, for example, only three out 
of upwards of eighty tunes occur to which the name of 
some fair creature or noble perso is not attached. 
Frequently, and after Marshall left Gordon Castle, his 
music was heard in its halls. The duke still acknowledged 
the charm of his compositions ; and frequently Marshall’s 
successor (Daniel Macdonald, also a composer and per- 
former), and the musical retainers, were called upon to 

rform his music to his Grace's guests. The duke, of all 

arshall’s tunes, had one partic’ favourite—“ The Mar- 
chioness of Cornwallis;” and he showed his partiality for it 
of the entertainment.’ 

Marshall was repeatedly by his noble patron to 
collect his compositions for publication, but without effect. 
Unlike the common herd of com; whose notions are 
everlastingly of ight, and who tremble at the idea of 
one of their airs be’ & considera 
tion, Marshall—as Burns done with his lyrics—threw 
off his airs without a a as to personal remunera- 
tion, and could with difliculty be to give them 
to the world in a regular collected * At length, when 
many of them had become known and admired, his reluct- 
ance was overcome by the duchess, to whom all lovers of 
Scottish melody must feel indebted. The first volume ap- 
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peared in 1822, and contained about 170 original airs. To 
this work there were 600 subscribers, many of whom put 
down their names for ten, fifteen, and twenty copies ; and 
among these the Gordons were thickly inte: The 
composer was now in his seventy-fo year. From Keith- 
more he then retired to a cottage called Newfield, which 
he had built for himself, near Craigelachie Brid Having 
made an arrangement with the late Mr Alexander Robert- 
son, music publisher, Edinburgh (now carried into effect), 
for the publication of a*su ent, or second volume, at 
some future period, M | continued the i 
of composition, scat his melodies in i 


help up your su t; but as I have no copies of the 
spare ones that with you, I cannot tell if I have en- 
eroached on any of them.” So little of self-sufficiency was 
in the heart of the veteran, that he adds, “ You will there- 
fore examine them, and leave out what you think im- 
proper, or alter any that you may think by — 
so can be improved.” In the o¢casional excursions whic’ 
he made at this period to Edin h, he seldom failed to 
attend the theatre, to revel in the fine strains of the band 
led by the late Mr Dewar, who was himself a composer, 
and had arranged many of Marshall’s airs. Placed beside 
the leader, Marshall enjoyed the sweet performances of 
the finely-trained band, and Mr Dewar seldom failed to 
give one or two of the aged ee own and favourite 
compositions. On one occasion he felt so delighted with 
the accompaniments to his air “ Of a’ the airts the wind 
can blaw,” that it was repeated at his own request. No 
one who heard Mr Dewar and his band perform such melo- 
dies as “ The wind blew the bonnie lassie’s plaidie awa,” or 
“ This is no my ain house,” can doubt the effect which his 
own beautiful melody, executed with such care, taste, and 
wer, would have on Marshall’s delicate ear. The last 
letter he wrote respecting his new volume was in 1830, 
when he was in his eighty-second year; and three years 
afterwards, in his cighty-fifth year, in the month of May, 
when all was harmonious around him, he ended the _ 
of life. He was buried beside his forefathers and his 
wi ho ased him in 1825, at the same age—in 
the churchyard of Bellie. 
¢ | left five sons and one danghter. Only one son 
—the third—survives, who is now Colonel W: Mar- 
shall. The eldest son, Alexander, became a jor in the 
East India Company's service, arid died at of 
thirty-nine, in 1807, at Keithmore, having returned e 
in bad health after the siege of Seringapatam. ‘The second 
was a jeweller in London, but he, too, retired from bad 
health. The fourth, John, captain in the 26th foot, died in 
1829 at Madras; the fifth, Lieutenant George, in Spain, in 
1812. The only daughter married Mr Macin da- 
lieth, and in her family is 4 magnificent portrait of her 
father, painted by Moir at the command of the Duke of 
Gordon, and since presented to Mrs Macinnes by the Duke 
of Richmond. Marshall, as a musician, had no claim to 
the same rank as the Mozarts and Handels. He knew 
little of the grander effects of harmony. He was a 
ly native genius. His taste, his i tion, the 
current of his thought, were all imbued with the spirit of 
the old Scottish minstrele—that spirit, which, borrow 
no more than it lent, gave a character distinct and beauti- 
ful to the music of our country. His melodies were at 
once natural, and effective: for strat! «, Burns 
called him “ the finest composer of this age.” ith him 
of the pure, enthusiastic, prolific Scottish com- 
posers. 


DEVELOPMENT OF VEGETABLE LIFE. 

The by which the surface of the earth becomes 
covered life is sufticiently curious to merit 
some of our attention. Let us suppose the bare surface of 
a rock under the action changes 
exposed to atmospheric ences undergo. In a litt 
time we shall discover upon its face little coloured cups or 
lines, with small hard These at first sight would 
never be taken for plants, but on close examination t 
will be found to be lichens. These minute plants 
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their seed and die, and from their own remains a more 
numerous springs into life. After a few: of these 
depth of soil is formed, upon which 
mosses begin to develop themselves, and give to the stone 
the first faint tint of green, which, now a mere film, 
indicates the presence of a beautiful class of plants, which, 
under the microscope, exhibit in their leaves and flowers 
many points of singular beauty. These mosses, like the 
lichens, decaying, increase the film of soil, and others of a 
larger growth supply their places, and run themselves the 
growth and decay. By and by fungi of va- 
rious kinds mingle their little globes or umbrella-like forms. 
Thus, season after season, plants perish and add to the soil, 
which is at the same time increased in depth by the disin- 
tegration of the rock over which it is laid, which is quick- 
ened by the ey of vegetable life. The minute seeds 
of the ferns floating on the breeze now find a sufficient 
depth of earth to germinate in, and their beautiful fronds 
eventually wave in loveliness to the passing winds. Plants 
of a higher and a higher order gradually succeed each 
other, each series perishing in due season, and giving to the 
soil additional elements for the growth of their own species 
or those of others. Flowering plants find a genial home 
on the once bare rock ; and the primrose pale, the purple 
foxglove, or the gaudy poppy, open their flowers to the joy 
of light. Eventually the tree is seen to spring from the 
soil; and where once the tempest beat on the bare cold 
rock, is now the lordly and branching tree, with its thou- 
sand leaves, — shelter from the storm for the bird 
and the beast.—R. Hunt in Pharmaceutical Times. 


GOOD AND BAD LUCK. 
I inay here, as well as anywhere, impart the secret of 
what is called good and bad luck. There are men who, sup- 
ing Providence to have an implacable spite against them, 
oan, in the poverty of a wretched old age, the misfor- 
tunes of their lives. Luck for ever ran against them, and 
for others. One, with a good profession, lost his luck in 
the river, where he idled away his time a-fishing, when he 
should have been in the office. Another, with a good trade, 
perpetually burnt up his luck by his hot temper, which 
= all his employers to leave him. Another, with a 
ucrative business, lost his luck by amazing diligence at 
everything but his business. Another, who steadily fol- 
lowed his trade, as steadily followed his bottle. Another, 
who was honest and constant to his work, erred by per- 
[mera misjudgments—he lacked discretion. Hundreds 
their luck by indorsing, by sanguine speculations, by 
trusting fraudulent men, and by dishonest gains. A man 
never has good luck who has a bad wife. I never knew an 
early-rising, hard-working, prudent man, careful of his 
earnings, and strictly honest, who complained of bad luck. 
A character, habits, and iron industry, are im- 
pregnable to the assaults of all the ill luck that fools ever 
dreamt of. But when I see a tatterdemalion ereepin 
out of a tavern late in the forenoon, with his hands stuc’ 
into his pockets, the rim of his hat turned up, and the 
crown knocked in, I know he has had bad luck—for the 
worst of all luck is to be a slu , a knave, or a tippler. 
—Lectures to Young Men, by H. W. Beecher. 


OCCUPATION FOR CHILDREN. 


The habits of children _ that occupation is of neces- 
sity with most of them. ey love to be busy, even about 
nothing, still more to be usefully employed. With some 
children it is a strongly-deve' physical necessity, and 
if not turned to good account, will be productive of positive 
evil, thus verifying the old adage, that ‘ Idleness is the mo- 
ther of mischief.” Children should be enco , or if 
indolently disinclined to it, should be disciplined into per- 
forming for themselves every little office relative to the 
toilet which they are — of performing. They should 
also keep their own clothes and other possessions in neat 
order, and fetch for themselves whatever they want; in 
short, they should learn to be as independent of the ser- 
vices of others as possible, fitting them alike to make a 
good use of prosperity, and to meet with fortitude any re- 
verse of fortune that may befall them. I know of no rank, 
however exalted, in which such a system would not prove 
beneficial.—Hints on the Formation of Character. 4 
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Zl the old man thought of hanging his harp on the willows ; | Fie 
but with the importunities of his fair admirers, or when — 
his soul would fain have expression as before, the desire No 
was as often overcome, and the old strings struck anew. = 
Shortly alter removing to Newfield, he wrote to Mr Robert- was 
son as follows:—* I enclose twelve or thirteen reels to 
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